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This is the Republic Rubber Company's New Cale Room 


Where machines and brains 
make tire mileage for YOU 


Republic Staggard Tread Tires give you the mileage you 1 ught to get 
because their foundation is rig/it. 

The foundation of a tire consists of alternate layers of { > and rubber. 
And the efficiency of any tire depends to a great extent uf e manner in 
which the fabric and rubber are treated and combined 


The illustration above shows the Republic Calender Room new “rolling 
mill” of this rubber plant where foundations for Republic t mad 

In this great room man’s ‘skill and ingenuity and modern 1 
to make the right foundation for Republic Tires. Scientific, 
exercised in every operation from testing and drying the { 
(‘rolling”) the rubber and combining the two under proper | 

And on this right foundation is put the Staggard Tr: 
double thickness that leaves the full-thickness plain tread aft 
eventually wear off. 





The Staggard Tread is protection against skidding, and 
because of the double mileage it gives you ? 
Write today for beautiful folder on this wonderful new Cal Room 


THE REPUBLIC RUBBER COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in the Principal Cit 


REPUBLIC 
STAGGARD 





Republic Staggard Tread Pat. Sept. 15-22, 1 


Republic Black-Line The Original Effectiv | 
Red Inner Tube TREAD Tl RES ” Now-Skid Tire | 
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ARCHITECTURAL DEPT 


House Designs 3 


Landscape Architecture 2 Engineering 








NDER this heading are grouped the announcements of architects. books of plans. landscape architects and engineers, sanitary and water supply sys- 
tems. Through the Home Service Bureau we will answer an ; 


rates will be sent on request. Address Walter C. Kimball. Inc. 


y perplexing questions on any of these subjects. Particulars and special advertising 
. Advertising Manager, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 








“COUNTRY 4» SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


a book designed to solve your building proposition. 
1912 Edition 9x12 inches, 150 illustrations 


Colonial, Artistic, 
Stucco, Half Timber 
Bungalow and other 
styles of Architec- 
ture. General speciti- 
cations, interior sug- 
gestions and practical 
information. Esti- 
mates of cost. Ex- 
terior and _ interior 
views. first and sec- 
ond floor plans with 
all dimensions. Books 
arehandsomely 
printed with halt- 
tone illustrations, and all designs carefully selected. 


Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $2.00 prepaid 
Detailed plans prepared for new work or for + deling old butldé: 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 150 Nassau St. New York City 
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A SWISS CHALET 


designed to fit your particular needs and condition, is the 
ideal solution of your country-house deliberations. We 
sell no books,—but individual and practical service. 


Ask for folder B 


THE SWISS CHALET SPECIALISTS 
Architects 


200 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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STILLWELL CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW BOOKS 


PACIFIC COAST HOMES, inexpensive. original in design and plans 
are practical for any climate. For a profitable investment, why not build 
a Bungalow? Our books contain plens and detailed information. 


“REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES”—Price, 50 cents 
A book of 50 Bungalows. Cottages. and Concrete Residences. One and 
two story houses of five t» ten rooms costing $1500 to $6000. 


“WEST COAST BUNGALOWS”—Price 50 cents. 
A book of 50 one-story Bungalows of four to six rocms costing $500 to 
$2000. The only published collection of very low cgst Buogalows. 


RUILDER’S SUPPLEMENT No. 1, Price 10¢, FREE with orders for two book« 
E.W. Stillwell & Co., Arch’ts., 4115 tienne Bldg., Los Angeles 


IS YOUR HOUSE FOR SALE? 
The House Beautiful Real Estate Depart- 
ment has been the means of selling and 
renting the homes of many readers of the 
magazine. We will write your copy. Address 

Manager Real Estate Department 
1 Madison Avenue New York City 





























: H If you would 
| Two Magnificent Books on Home Building | " 7° 
| Modern Dwellings—o in. 200 Illus. BOTH 
($3,500 to $50,000) with Plans 'S1 60 BOOKS Beautifully 
American Homes — 150 Illustrations Get 
($2,500 to $10,000) with Plans. .$1.00 $2.00 These Books 
These books contain a profusion of the latest ideas in First 
Georgian, Colonial, English, Bungalow, &c. 
For those who are Planning to Build Circular sent 
GEO. F. BARBER & CO., Architects, Knoxville, Tenn. FREE 





105 Parx ave * SJESIGNERS: 
A Farm or Country Estate? 


Come to Us 
We will beautify it and make it homelike. We will arrange the farming 
plant and assist you to build it according to the most economic principles. 
Write for descriptive booklet 


THE ROSS CO, 103 Park Avenue New York City 
Can Any Beautiful Thing Be Made of Stucco? 





Are you purchasing, 
Have you purchased, 
you desire to alter, 
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We have some distinctive, exceptional pat- 
terns, Beam Ceilings in metal, Ceilings in 
Adams, Tudor or Gothic style. 

If we have the measures of your rooms, 
with an idea of the style desired, we can 
suit you. 

Durable and. Incombustible 
The quickest and best. way to repair an old 
plaster ceiling is to put up a metal one. 


NORTHROP, COBURN & DODGE CO. 
35 Cherry Street, New York 


TO CLOSE OUT 
‘ the first edition of 
HOMES OF CHARACTER 
we are offerin a few 
copies of this $1,00 best 
book of house plans for 50 
cents postpaid. Only a few 








In answer to this, Mr. E.S. Child, Architect, announces “Stucco Houses” 
with sew designs for 1912. The illustrations give a clear idea of tle 
beauty and shape of the details of the building. The price of “Stucco 
Houses” is $5.00 by express, prepaid. Also “Colonial Houses” showing 
designsin that ever beautiful style. Price $2.00 by express, prepaid. 


Add 
E, S. Child, Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 








Send 25c. for 
1912 BOOK 
For Homes 


Ranging from 
$1500 to $4000 























Join HENRY NEWSO! ; 

PIERRE LINDHOUT, Architect f ne.) Architect ° 

718-24 Ashton Bldg. - Grand Rapids, Mich. 1248 Gittenes Bidg., 
eveland, . 














BUILD A DISTINCTIVE HOME 


Regardless of the cost your home may be built from a distinctive desi 
characteristic of you —of a necessity it will be beautiful. ‘‘ Distinctive 
Homes and Gardens’’ give all possible assistance by showing countless 
™® . examples of what is good, covering every phase of building. No. 1—35 de- 
signs, $1000 to $6000, $1.00; No.2—35 designs, $6000 to $15000, $1.00; 
No. 3— Combining No. 1 and 2, $1.50. Stock plans priced in each book., 
THE KAUFFMAN COMPANY 622 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio 











New edition of this valuable revela- 
tion of the possibilities of economy 
and beauty in small homes now on 
the presses. Fully illustrated with 
plans and views. LARGE BOOK 50 
eents. Advance orders being received. 


CLYDE S. ADAMS 
ARCHITECT 
1235 Arch Street, Philadelphia Pa. 





"MODERN HOMES" | 
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THE PLAN SHOP BUNGALOWS 


designed for NORTHERN CLIMATES, combine the artistic beauty of Cali- 
fornia bungalows with the wéil#ty of the Northern homes. 
The designer is a Californian and knows the bungalow ‘by heart. 
The book is bristling with interest and suggestion for all home makers. b 
ful pact arr ts, popular and economical 
Date fo tuto — two-story homes of character, and cozy camp a@ lodges, 
‘or and up. 
Price, including 16- supplement, Fifty Cents. Supplement alone, Ten Cents. 
ROLLIN H. TUTTLE, Architect P. O. Box 3242, Boston, Mass. 
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THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


New Devices - Metropolitan Shops 


Household Utilities 





appropriate for such reading notes. All advertisers are given positi 
tisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single column, w 
quest. Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 1 


"T's department combines one of the established features of Tu 


Metropolitan Shops,” with advertising that is 
e department is used primarily for small adver- 
pecial advertising rates will be sent upon re- 





MISS THROOP 


37 East 60th Street NEW YORK 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 





The furnishing of either simple 
or elaborate houses or separate 
rooms planned with care and dis- 
tinction in any desired period. 





Wall Papers, Draperies, Rugs, Furniture 
Cs ca dn an NC 


BOWDOIN anp MANLEY 
546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Draperies, Decorations 
Wall Coverings, Furniture 


Color Schemes, Samples and Estimates on Request 


GENUINE ANTIQUES 


No Reproductions 
English and Colonial Furniture 
Historical and Other China 
We issue no catalogues 


HENRY V. WEIL 


698 Lexington Avenue, 132-4 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK 
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DUPLICATES OF SUCH RARE BLUE PIECES 
as Arms of New York, On Road to Lake George, Highlands 
North River, New York from Brooklyn Heights, Court House 
Boston, Harvard College, Capitol Washington, White House, 
Waterworks Phila., United States Bank, View Near Phila., 


and Dr. Syntax_views. for sale by 
FRANK C. TURNER NORWICH, CONN. 














PROTEC Your floors 
and floor 
coverings from injury, Also beau- 
tify your furniture by using Glass 
Onward Sliding Furniture and Piano 
Shoes in place Of casters. Made in 
110 styles and sizes. If your dealer 
will not supply you, write us. 
ONWARD MFG. CO. 
Menasha, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
Canadian Factory - - Berlin, Ont. 


{The Chimes of } 
Westminster 


This beautiful mahogany clock is an 
innovation in home furnishing—an 














producing the chimes of Westminster 
bbey every quarter-hour. Although 
tones are soft and low, they are 
clear enough to be heard distinctly 
throughout the average-sized house. It 
is an idea! 


WEDDING GIFT 
being both useful and beautiful. It is 
fully guaranteed and will last for gen- 
erations. Price $38.00; express prepai 
anywhere. 

Will send on 10 days’ approval upon receipt of satisfactory references 
and a deposit of 83.00 
HISTORIC LITERATURE FREE 


ANDERTON & SON, s,ccitixs Dayton, Ohio 











To individuals the name 


or elsewhere will be promptly 


name of the manufacturer 
opportunity to serve 
what to buy, where t 
STAMPED AND ADDRESSEE 
COMPANY ALL InNQuI 


Bureau,” Tue House BEavutirt 


New York City. 


and sales of 
one of illuminati 
ly appropriate for the 
work is by a craftsman 
time to this interesting at 
Among the articles ar« 
covers, poems and ch 
sides many useful 
graphs frames, and 
holidays. The wor 
and while suggestin; 
modern specimens have 
The proportion 
words are particularly 
lettering is not difficult 
double interest. 


HE working of 
by hand, is very 
workers. Si 

by itself as being re 
we were attracted to 


platters as being beautiful i: 


of plain half-inch 
napkin folded in the 
initial on a shield as the 
hors d’ ouvre dish in 


be suited to the modern table 


id small flat pi 


At another exhibition wv 
small ladles, spoons and 
finds useful. All of t 
tive shape of bowl 
more expensive than t 
designs are so 
most acceptable gifts. 


- 
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N imported silver there ar« 
pieces, all very beautiful 


little “Guernsey Jug 
fitted cover, is so useful 
hot milk, that the im; 
the supply. There aré f 
There is much fine 
collected abroad on sale 
clusive shops. Spoons 


weight; ladles from cream 


tureen; fish and pie a 


ivory handles and some 
the marrow bones, and servi! 


to serve with. If there i 
it makes it all the more 


a number of old Sheffield 


ters, tea and coffee 
baskets of every size 
find ready buyers. 

HE beautiful 


new 


most fascinating, and 


being brought 
the well known patterns 


potteries sending to us‘beaytiful specimens 


Black Forest pottery is 


tion is of a very creamy 


iV 


MONG the unique an 


distinctive 


ihere are 








EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


904-20 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 


























Choosing Your Wall Coverings 


is an important matter. You'll make no mis- 
take ia deciding upon the famous 
Fab-Rik-O-Na Woven Wall Coverings 
Highly artistic. Easily applied. Prevent walls 
from cracking. Easy to clean. Numerous 
colors and shades that insure perfect harmony, 
Fade-proof. Write for samples. 
H. B. Wicem's Sons Co.,216 Ancu St., BLeemriero, N. J. 














HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Bear the script name of 

e Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required, 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


having 
A unig 
partments wou 
requirements 


PARQUET ji%itam 
Write for Cat. of Designs. FLO oO R Sy 


he Interier Hardwood Co,, Mfrs, 
The Beautiful. Hand-Woven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


h every 





Refreshing Simplicity 
me and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in de- 
sign and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 


» Yantic Road Norwich Town, Conn. 


TRUE ORIENTAL 
RUG LOVERS 


| 





bought $40,000 worth of guaranteed Antique 
| masterpieces of me last year for prices \%4 to 
% less than paid elsewhere. 
I would like to help people who have been 
stung and who are tired of it. 
Send for my descriptive price list and sheet 
of testimonials. Let me explain why I send 
| rugs prepaid on approval. 
| 
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1e table i | 


aesigns 


success 


Write today 
also new 


The L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U. S. A., Retired 
171 CAYUGA STREET, SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 
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nd the flowers 
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ability wzth Artistic Qual- 
es that will add Charm 
Your Garden f Home 
asonable Cost. 
_ Pots, Boxes, Vases, Sun- 
als, Benches avd other 
attractive pieces are 
pwn 772 Our Catalogue 
which will be maile 
upon request. 


























FRANCIS HOWARD 
5 W.28thST.,N.Y.CITY 
BENCHES, 
PEDESLALs, FONTS, 
VASES, STATUARY: 
GARDEN EXPERT 
Send 15¢ for Booklet 
“See Sweet’s Catalog, 1912, pages 1598 and 1599.” 





MARBLES MANTELS 





ANDIRONS 
Antique, Colonial, Modern, Brass or Wrought-iron to 
fit any size or design of fireplace. 
Catalog Free 
describes the famous Jackson Ventilating Grate and 
Fireplace Fixtures. 
=. A. Jackson & Bro., Inc. 
52 North Beekman St., New York. 











One Floor Made Beautiful 
for 60c 


One 60c can of Old English Floor 
Wax will give the floor of a large 
room the richest, most beautiful and 


most durable waxed finish possible. 


Old English 
Floor War 


is very easy to apply and will not 
show scratches, will not collect dust. 

Send for Free Samples and our 
book ‘Beautiful Floors, their Finish 
and Care’’; tells how to bring out all 
the beauty of your floors, furniture 
and woodwork. 

THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY 

1906 West 8th Street Cincinnati, O. 








HE SHOPPING GUID 


which almost cover it are in the soft faded colors 
we enjoy so much. There is little Brittany 
found. This is so quaint with its figures and the 
colors are so good, that we wish there was more 
to be had. One piece, a sardine dish, the platter 
and dish made together with cover, on which is 
Mr. Quigley and wife in quaint apparel, is a dish 
to enjoy. This with a broth bowl and plate and 
few platters are all we can find of this unusual 
ware. 
— 

T an Italian shop are some choice small 
pieces of majolica. The small tea plates 
and cups and saucers, are mostly dec- 

orated in fruit and flower designs. At the Dutch 
shop is some beautiful Delftware in the blue 
and white. Some old and more new and a few 
pieces where the polychrome enlivens it. Here 
are the fine Tichelaar tiles, and also a new ware 
in form of vases and jars, called Gouda ware. It 
is very fine and high priced and a few pieces only 
have been imported as yet. 


5 


MONG the odd china carefully hidden from 
the public gaze in one of our largest and 
finest china shops are a few very scarce 

Pinxton platters with Billingsley roses, and sev- 
eral pieces of the Bloor Derby made later. A part 
of a tea-set by Josiah Spode, made about 1791. 
Then come pieces of old Worcester and a dozen 
plates and three compotes and sauce dish of 
Davenport This last was beautiful in shape. The 
compotes low with handles, and the color a buff 
and deep brown with gilt—that old gilt—most 
marvelously preserved and most generously used. 
Then there were French tea-sets—the Paris, the 
old St. Cloud, the French white and gold, the 
English white and gold and many other rare and 
beautiful pieces. 
= 

HERE are many interesting pieces of new 
furniture, which combine two uses, such 
as a flower stand for the window, with 

shelves beneath for magazines and a telephone 
stand with shelf below for the directory and 
a stool to sit on. Some of these are of wicker 
in setting of wood and are made with the twisted 
legs. They are attractive in any room. 

Then the new sewing tables and writing tables 
of wicker or mahogany, which fold and have 
handles so they can easily be carried from one 
place to another. Those furnished with the 
beautiful Cross brand of leather and moroccos, 
are much desired gifts. Some are upholstered 
with cretons, but the leather is more charming, 
and, of course, more expensive. 


<= 


N tables, we have seen a number of the “gate- 

legged” oak. One very large one suited to 

a large dining room, and smaller ones for 

smaller rooms, with very small ones suited for 

afternoon tea serving. These are all of the old 

English oak, and of Seventeenth century make. 

There are also chairs of that period and oak 

dressers with the old time pewter on the shelves, 

and altogether it is a pleasant thing to do, to 

take a few steps from Fifth Avenue and find 
yourself back in the time of Charles II. 

<< 

E have received several photographs sent 

to us of old bedsteads in solid mahogany. 

Some with carved high posts, and some 

low. One in particular, is very heavy with high 

headboard and large low columns at the foot- 

board. 

There are several Sheraton and Hepplewhite 
tables in good condition. Then two mahogany 
wine coolers and several tip-stands, which are of 
solid mahogany and some excellent bureaus, or 
chests of drawers, two with carved columns and 
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HAND MADE 


Manila Bamboo Ware 
For SUN PARLOR, PORCH or GRILL ROOM 


We are sole agents in America for this beautiful 
Oriental Furniture. 


For information, address 


WOODMAN’S, Inc. 


1504 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PURE BAYBERRY CANDLES 
Six 7-Inch hand-dipped PURE BAYBERRY CANDLES in a 
fancy Christmas box, with a ‘‘Good-luck’’ card for each 
eandle, $1.00, postpaid. Made on Cape Cod, by Cape Cod 
people, from Cape Cod Bayberries, etc. 

These candles come from the home of the Bayberry candle; 
we ourselves render all the wax from the Bayberries of 
Cape Cod; they are pure Bayberry clear to the wick, of the 
natural green color, and no coloring or other adulterant 


is used. Price list on application. 
CAPE COD PRODUCTS CO. North Truro, Mass. 
‘**Home-Making, the New Profession’ 

Is a 100-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home-st Domestic Science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for i 





a “Free Hand Cooking on Scientific P. les.” 42 pp., ill., 10 
‘Food Values,”—practical dietetics, 32 il., 10 cents. 
American School of Home Economics, 511 St., Chicago, Il. 











Sketch of the Fireplace de- 
signed and erected by us in 
the Studio of J. C. Leyen- 
decker, Esq., New York. 
We have a splendid collec- 
tion of Fireplaces modeled 
in Pompeian Stone. Origin- 
al designs promptly and 
carefully followed. 

Our large illustrated Cat- 
alogue K, full of home and 
garden ornament sugges- 
tions, sent free. 


The Erkins Studios 
The Largest Manufacturers 
of Ornamental Stone 
220 Lexington Ave., New York , 
Factory: As*oria, L. L. 

N.Y. Selling Agents 


Ricceri Florentine Terra Cotta 
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DROP LEAF TABLES 








No, 405 No. 400 


In DROP LEAF TABLES quality and beauty of de- 
sign are combined with convenience. When not in use 
the leaves are dropped at the sides and the tables can 
readily be set out of the way 
We illustrate two of our “designs. The open _ tabi 
(No. 400), is manufactured in Quartered Oak, — finish, 
and solid Mahogany, while the table shown folded 
No. 405) comes in solid plain oak any re 
mahogany, These may bs be procured in diameters. of 3%, 
and inches. arger eee break- 
fast, tables; the smaller is puitable for library porch or 


a For catalog and prices address 
THE LONG FURNITURE COMPANY 
CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 



















































one inlaid. The | ese f 
° : | pieces, through ou ind t G I F T I D E L ~ 
Beautify Your Home with af | satisfactory, we a: sed ntion t A 
CRETAN STONE MANTEL -= | our readers. - ilized at THE TOOKAY SHOP for the things 
: | A beautiful antique S Ar by Karl Kipp are entirely hand-wrought and 
Modelled after masterpieces, with the color, texture came, a hundred years ag fr Scotla therefore can not be dupli- 
; isti been | x} iT t six fe cated. Mr. Kipp was for sev- 
and serviceable characteristics of any natural stone, been brought to our Suk vanes aie tl ee 
Hand-Carved Cretan Stone Mantels lend a sub inches in length and lrawers an at The Roycroft Shops. Every 
stantial elegance unattainable in wood, tile or brick. chest inlaid in Sheraton t manner piece of his work expresses 
M 4 ~ > atinr nN yeauty, sentimen anc yeTmMa- 
yet the cost is little greater. Ask for Photographs. gg ae rvation Ese eek “nin queliaies Sand 
side board, made . 2S 1 for on to make them of increased 
landed gentry of S ( lina It is value when ordinary gifts are 
usual quality and siz is the origi1 st or forgotten. 
knobs. There are th I ts I _ The “Princess” Candlesticks 
with it It is sever t i! n lenet show r here are F — 
\ t. Js seven mered copper. 1e design is 
1s a fine piece tor a : e ining strong, dignified and simple 
Photographs will € ! esi! - als and the coloring is rare. They 
of a Hepplewhit. ‘ ‘ re eight inches tall pon fitted 
sf RPO wit ‘h hand dipped Bayberry 
comes rom another | ty Candles. The pt fee is $2.00 
- each or $3.50 the pair, Express 
. HERE are s liday f Prepaid. f 
among them, w hand-woven Write for Tookay Booklet. 
chairs complet ns of MMR Address KARL KIP 
or denim, for five d vit k-holder 
fog bi side, six dollars. 1 hig ick The Tookay Shop, East Aurora, N. Y. 
Bilitily arms and are very « 

















NOTHER shop off ( 


Use This Chest FREE to hold the v “Smaieof wi || RARE ANTIQUE JEWELRY 















































low, stained t I | Specimens from all parts of the world—no 
Moth as attractive as it is us price | duplicates, hence no catalogue. Will send 
Proof dollars. | selection to those furnishing satisfactory refer- 
Red —— |} ences, either private customers or dealers. 
e rr , le SAMUEL GOLDBERG 
c d - HE fashion of wea ‘ | Formerly of Pasadena, Cal. 
Ch, a still on the incre ny Dé t | 67 East Congress Street Chicago 
est combinations hey ar 
15 Days’ home in little boxes like fashionec = 
a box, which make to keey THE HOME SERVICE BUREAU 
ria after wearing. = 
Piedmont Red ; : h i? 
Cedar Ch. st maxes ideal birthday i = —o elps yeu find the place you want 
or wedding gift. Protect furs and Factcry - a es ee sie nied 
woolens from moths, mice, dust and : ices ing most beautifu ‘ emmed f 
mp. Every home Derde one. < marelagly ,—-* and grasses f , ise d ‘ - 
jecorati ite r illustrat 5-Page « Tas , and 
pe ee all beautifl designe in Piedmont C Shests apd amazing tion A bunch of this , wckberrv vit D O N T Cc O O K F H E Cc O Oo K 
oe Sr with ferns and litt] ‘ t ers W v ' USE 
= S a ttle Vv 1 W W 
. Piedmont Bed Cedar Chest Co, Devt. 29 Statesville, H.C. dectaliy near the real “ECONOMY” GAS 
PURE BAYBERRY CANDLES | FAAHE use of wrought iron and hand ences Sant 
i d PURE BAYBERRY CANDLES in a ass ; ; > dumaread " 
ys Curt 4 box, with a “"Good-luck” card for each br — and PP. Ts . Gr also for Lighting. 
candle, $1.00, postpaid. vo hang a Cod, by Cape Cod " WwW omer the craits l cc ul ; **Ite Makes the House a Home’’ 
Cod Bayberries, ete q se reicr intries. ¢ brin —“— f 
poeple, from Cape Ce tress the home of the Bayberry candle; or 4 as ig thir 1eV URETER | Send Stamp today for 
we ourselves render all the wax from ag velen at tas the = models, rh well ¢ S ¢ gs new “Economy Way.” 
P Bayberry clear to the wick, o e > shop we find a kettle screen This is n 
oe ean” eaee” and no coating or other adulterant of . 4 - © er . , : eee es ECONOMY GAS MACHINE CO. 
is used. Price list on application. oO my e - stained gla ' ron iF | 504 Cox Building Rochester, N. Y. 
CAPE DUCTS co. North Truro, Mass anc 1S exce ent to use ‘ . e “ ’ Ss ““Economy’’ Gas is Automatic, Sanitary and Not Poisonous 
COD PRO the wind sometimes int vith the light ut 
der the kettle. It is also useful in shutting a 





Quilted revo, A tara teat teencen 1! GOING TO BUILD 
Mattress Pads — or i a ee | OR RE-MODEL ? 











THREESCORE and TEN YEARS is a long life, we have been able t nd 1 English brass 
Then why . - ° aon wstl 
yet about one-third of it is spent in bed. coal tongs, in form of g wit] 
mee See your own bed as comfortable as it can be CHE, neee of 6 e ie aoe Our Booklet . 
brass door stops, which a reall veights, wit “Mi d H 4 ° 
Quilted Mattress Pads handles and ring to lift take the pl odern ouse eating 
will not only make it com- of the more frequently s rnered bri \ 4 
—— but = they are this country. They are ornamental as ws is sure to be of great 
spread over the mattress, .f . So BE ee ae meter 
the will protect it, and most useful in ke 5 : Soyger : value to you 
will keep your bed or baby’ s open or closed as one ch W 1ese door 
=, in a perfect sanitary stops come a few of th i chestnut roaster 
condition: ee in brass, which we have spoken of before, 1 
Examine Pago: stitching mm | , . f i. 
on “our pads and see that — were all _ it fore many of Booklet mailed free on 
sizes correspond with size readers were supplied F ° e 
on ticket. Seconds, dam. ee ee ee on application 
— va sad Y =, at the Russian store, in t wa f tray: i 
pads are so under other Ss store, in e way trays f 
labels. Insist on Excelsior a few fine brass lanterns, very openly pierced ' Shall we send YOU a copy ? 








re Mattress Pads, See 
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TT --  « ceubphacel gealepan bey USEFUL and attractive Dresden importa GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO. 
Excelsior Quilting Co. * 'Nos"vou** eer cee ee ne ernst. 1 | Fos tiene Ree. ac cx 








ment for four eggs. The lower portion of tl 
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THE SHOPPING GUIDE 





By-Paths in Collecting 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


“By-Paths in Collecting” fills, among books of its 
kind, a place that is umiwue. ‘To those who already 
know the highroad of the collector, these paths will be 
full of an interest that needs no comment. On readers 
who have not yet travelled the collector’s thorough- 
fare, the book will exercise a peculiar allurement; the 
bvways will lead back to the highroad—by what un- 
guessed and thrilling ways! 

Cover Design by Leon V. Solon. 
Frontispiece by Ruth M. Hallock. 

Head and Tailpieces by Alfred Grennan. 
Eighty Inserts. Nearly 600 pages. 

Price $2.40. Postage 16 cents. 

Present subseriners to The House Beautiful may se- 
eure the book by sending one new yearly subscription 
($3.90) and only $1.00 additional. Address 

* 
The House Beautif 


315 FOURTH AVENUE 
i) NEW YORK CITY 











THE 
SHOPPING GUIDE 


Combining interesting notes on things seen 
in Metropolitan Shops with a department for 
advertisers using small space and desiring po- 
sition alongside reading matter. Special value 
for the advertiser, reliable information for the 
reader 


For rates and particulars address Walter 
C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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Delight the children withs 
Shetland d Pony 


| —an unceasing so of pleas- 
ure, a safe and ideal playmate. 
Makes the child strong and ro- 
— Inexpensive to buy and 
keep. Hi t types here. Com- 
plete ou Satisfaction guar- 
‘| anteed. ‘Wei te for illustrated 








z 23 Markham, Va. 


A VOID ” TYPH OID 


The Subaeration System solves the 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Problem for Country Homes, Hotels, Camps, etc. 
Write for Booklet B 
New York Sewage Disposal Company 
37-39 EAST 28TH ST., EW YORK 











Nady Be ot a CS 


Many Styles Syler LAWN ANUT “ARM FENCE Low Prices 
Cheaper than wood, lasts longer and more ornamental. We sell direct 
to users at mauufacturers’ prices. Write today for catalog. 
pTHE BROWN FENCE & WEE ©0., Dept. 39, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


RATS KILLED BY 


SCIENCE 














By the wonderful bacteriological ation, me yer ay and 
Dr. Danysz, of Ree oe ae Paris Used with striking success 
for years in the States, Engl: Ft tance and Russia. 


DANYSZ VIRUS 


ins the germs of a disease liar to rats and mice only and is abso- 
feet harmless to birds, | cornell and other animals 
The rodents always die in the open, because teverish condition. The 
disease is also contagious to them. Easily prepared and applied. 

How much to use.—A small house, one tube. Ordinary dwelling 
three tubes (if rats are numerous, not less than6 tubes). One or two dozen 
os : stable with hay loft and yard or 5000 sq. ft. floor space in build- 

: One tube, 75c; three tubes, $1.75; 6 tubes, $3.25; one doz., $6 


iia CHEMICAL CO., 72 Front St., New York 





dish may be fitted with hot water. A _ strong 
handle of good design completes the scheme. 
The whole forms a convenient and charming ac- 
cessory to the breakfast table. 
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HE old brocades and tapestries make beau- 

tiful covers for books—temporary covers, 

and are suited to the annoying telephone 

book, the dictionary and the like. These bits 

of interesting stuffs also make fittings for the 

work-table, cushions and needle books and vie 

with the beautiful leather equipments in beauty 

and interest. 
. 

E have had several of the old Japanned 

trays brought to our notice. One twenty- 

seven by twenty-one inches, decorated with 

a bird of paradise and flowers. This is in un- 

usually good condition and is for sale. Several 
small old Sheffield trays are very desirable. 

Among the new trays, we saw a most un- 

usual one; the gorgeous colored butterflies of 

South America were prepared and placed be- 

tween two sheets of glass which were bound to- 

gether with mahogany, and with handles of dull 
brass made a unique and beautiful article. 


on 


ITTLE PHOSTINT JOURNEYS” are 
for entertaining and instruction by means 
of cards of the Phostint brand. These 

cards have delicacy of color and taste in pic- 
torial composition. They are in carefully edited 
sets of over thirty volumes. A complete set 
constitutes a reference library of “America’s 
Wonder Places.” They are furnished in book- 
boxes with leather backs and gilt lettering and 
each volume consists of forty cards. The itinerary 
begins with New York City and takes one to all 
the principal cities and points of interest on the 
continent. One can select the volumes which 
will be most useful and entertaining to him, 
from a printed list sent from the publishing 
company on request. 


_ 


HERE is no end of the ingenious and beau- 

tiful toys for the children. We are glad 

to learn of a new sled for boys which 
would seem to make accidents less frequent. It 
has grooved runners and a steering bar, which 
does away with the dragging feet and the wear 
and tear of the shoes, which all parents will be 
glad to know. 

For the little girls the “Character Dolls” will 
be sought. They are made by Mrs. Hermann 
Kruse of Berlin, and are called the “Kruse 
Character Dolls.” The faces are painted and 
real hair is used and the bodies jointed and un- 
breakable and are dressed in original hand made 
costumes. 

The play houses made on wooden frames cov- 
ered with burlap can be folded like a screen and 
put out of the way when not.in use, which is a 
great advantage in a nursery or play room. 


P—— 


+. 


MONG the new and fine exhibits for the 
A holidays is that of Ancient Etruscan and 
Egyptian intaglios and gold jewels, and a 
selection of engraved moonstones, which are won- 
derfully beautiful. The exhibitor does this work 
in his own studio, and has gathered his collection 
of fine stones while spending several years in 
Egypt and Eastern countries. Many of the jewels 
date back centuries before the Christian era, and 
are really curios. There is a great variety to 
choose from in the form of chains and brooches, 
rings and bracelets, pendants and scarf pins. The 
rings for gentlemen are particularly appropriate 
and interesting. With proper references, a selec- 
tion of these articles will be sent on approval. 
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a ROUGHT SILVERWARE @ 

HAND-WROUGHT SILVERWARE 

Exclusive designs, expert workmanship, and 
substantial weight. 

Each piece wrought entirely by hand under 























she personal operiee of the desi p. 
1 Specialists in the design and facture of 
articles to order. 
and estimates submitted on request. 
CLARK-ELLIS STUDIOS, 17 W. 45th St., New Yerk 
gE i € =x 








Bridal Gifts—Moderately Priced 


ILLUSTRATED and priced in Keller’s Com- 
srehensive Book. Furniture, Bric-a-Brac, etc. 
We are the largest Art and Antique Dealers in 
America. 


FERDINAND KELLER, Arts and Antiques 
216-18-20 South 9th Street Philadelphia, Pa, 














PURE BAYBERRY CANDLES 


Six 7-inch hand-dipped PURE BAYBERRY CANDLES in a 
fancy Christmas box, with a ‘“‘Good-luck’’ card for each 
candle, $1.00, postpaid. Made on Cape Cod, by Cape Cod 
people, from Cape Cod Bayberries, etc. 

These candles come from the home of the Bayberry candle: 
we ourselves render all the wax from the Bayberries of 
Cape Cod; they are pure Bayberry clear to the wick, of the 
natural green color, and no coloring or other adulterant 


is used. Price list on application. 
CAPE COD PRODUCTS CO. North Truro, Mass. 


COLONIAL QUILTS 


Fine Reproductions of Colonial Patterns 
All Handwork by Experts 
MRS. J. M. HALL, SPRINGTOWN, ARK. 


If You Arein Doubt Regarding 


—The Selection of a Home— 


to fit your particular requirements, consult 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
HOME SERVICE BUREAU 


It will guard you from the pitfalls that many home- 
seekers have found all too late. 

We have no property to sell, therefore are not preju- 
diced. When we begin to hunt for your home we put 
an expert on the hunt—one who knows every suburb 
og district in and around New York. This service 
is free. 

Put Your Home Problem Up To Us, 








ADDRESS 
HENRY H. BURDICK, Mgr. 
House Beautiful Home Service Bureau 
1 Madison Avenue : : New York City 
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Bob White Quail 


Partridges and Pheaszats 


Capercailzies, Black Game, Wild Turkeys, Quails, 
Rabbits, Deer, etc., for stocking purposes. ancy 

sants, Peafow 1, Swans, Cranes, Storks, 
Ornamental Geese and Ducks, Foxes, Squirrels, 
Ferrets, etc., and all kinds of birds and animals. 


WILLIAM J. MACKENSEN 


NATURALIST 
Dept. 60, Pheasantry and Game Park 





YARDLEY, PA. 
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E above cut illustrates a Chippendale Set showing 
the Chinese influence and executed in the best 
y} selected Mahogany. Those who visit the Studios 
have the opportunity of inspecting rare and exclusive 
offerings in Imported and Domestic Hangings, Antique 
and Tiffany Rugs, Landscape and Floral Windows and 
Distinctive Lighting Fixtures. 





Our stock of Furniture includes reproductions of some 
of the best Antiques, as well as many sets and single 
pieces in modernized styles which cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. The opportunity is solicited of submitting 
suggestions and estimates on the Interior Work contem- 
plated for a single room or a whole residence. 


TIFFANY @) STVDIOS & 


347-355 MADISON AVE. @R45T ST.NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO OFFICE,ORCHESTRA BVILDING- BOSTON OFFICE. LAWRENCE BVILDING Ee 
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A REAL COMFORT! 


When open it's all window; not half a window 
And there's no ugly joint in the middle to spoil the 




















view and prohibit artistic glazing, 
To open and close it with this HOLDFAST AD- 
JUSTER of ours is a positive pleasure. 
Don’t build without our handbook. 


CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 


58 Broadway Bldg., Chicago 





























THIS CASEMENT Is} 














itor of f this department will be glad to describe in 
ation ot a single room, or to give general 
for several rooms, in reply to letters from 
sbscribers to THe House BeautTiFuL. Sut it is 
to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 
an entire floor or for the house as a whole. 
vill be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. 

yr begs that questions be as concise as possible, 
n one side of the paper only, The full name 

r should be written on all plans and letters. 








A REMODELED HOUSE 
use which we are remodeling is English 
ibered stucco, with green slate roof and 

brick to the first window line. 
rst floor arrangement consists of a re- 
hall with stairs going up, music room 
wre. room with sliding doors between, and 
ym back of living room. In the music 
+e re are three windows on the north, fac- 
street and one on the west. What would 








1 suggest for curtains? I am tired of net. I 


ll, brown allover figures. The furniture 

f a mahogany upright piano and bench, 
cabinet, one straight chair and one rocker. 
else shall I have? I had thought of two 
hairs. If I use wicker, shall it be nat- 
olor or stained? If I have a mahogany 
hat shall I put on it? There is no mantel. 
tures are Copley prints of Liszt and Wag- 
id two Corot copies, all in sepia, in brown 


9x12 ft. Wilton velvet rug, dark green, 
1 
| 


living-room has built-in bookcases across 
west end, with three casement windows 
[here is a fireplace in the side of the 
facing the music room. What shall I put 
mantel? It is to be faced with Roman 
vith the motto, “East, west, hame’s best,” 
just below the shelf. What kind of a 

» shall I hang above? I so greatly prefer 


brown prints and etchings that I have no 


pictures downstairs. What kind of a 
ould you suggest for this room? It will 
be a 9x12 and we cannot afford an 


tal The furniture is a table, desk and 


rris chair, all in fumed oak. 


ice the hall, music room and living-room are 
sely thrown together, what do you think 


f papering them all alike? Would it be too 





tonous? Will the fumed oak woodwork 
all right with the mahogany in the music 
? White woodwork is out of the question. 
dining-room is about fourteen feet square. 
s a round table, chairs, a buffet and a cabinet 
, English oak. There is a group of three 
1ent windows above the buffet, on the west, 
two French doors opening onto a living 
n the south. How shall | treat these win- 
WwW hat kind of a rug shall I have? What 
f paper? Shall | have dark woodwork to 
the furniture? I am not planning for a 
rail, but for battens, to give paneled effect. 
xtend about five feet up. 
tairs there are two bedrooms, a sewing- 
and a room which is to serve as a sitting- 
for the present. The guest room is directly 
the music room and has three windows 
he north and one west. It has a brass 
rd’s-eye maple dressing table, chiffonier, 


al 


ind chair. Please advise rugs, curtains, 
paper and treatment of counterpane and 
scarfs. All the upstairs woodwork is 


little sitting-room has two west windows 
grate. It will have a golden oak table and 
What kind of paper and rugs shall I 
Our room is to be used mostly as a 
sing-room, as we sleep out of doors. I want 
om in blue. B. W. 
n if not a blue green is more suitable than ° 
her color for shades. From the inside 
would be sash curtains reaching the sill 
and the shades in the day time would proba- 
be rolled to the top unless needed to keep 
he light. The sash curtains, starting from 





be in 
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from 
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name 
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and 
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fac- 
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Sie 
reen, 
iture 
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cker. 

two 

nat- 
pany 
intel. 
Vag- 
rown 


cross 
dows 
' the 
[ put 
yman 
est,” 
of a 
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e no 
of a 
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d an 
and 


n are 
think 
> too 
work 
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stion. 
juare. 
ibinet 
three 
west, 
living 
win- 
What 
rk to 
for a 
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tting- 
rectly 
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-already has a tinge of foreign color. 
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HEN architecture or surroundings 
dictate a white exterior, it is un- 
wise to seek individuality by some 

scheme of harmonizing or contrasting colors, 
no matter how pleasing it may be on some 


other house. Many houses become com- 
monplace when painted in colors and the 
charm of thousands of homes lies in the 
simplicity and good taste of a white exterior 
for which sufficient contrast is afforded by 
grass and foliage. 


When white is your choice you would 
not allow your painter to tint it with black 
or blue or yellow, and you should not 
mit any white paint to be used w iol 
Often 
paint that, by itself, seems white, will be 
found several shades darker when compared 
side by side with a clear, pure white. 


CARTER 


The White 


White Lead 


is really white. It is guaranteed strictly pure and has all 
the good qualities that have made white lead the most 
widely used white pigment. But more than this, white 
lead manufactured by the modern Carter process is so 
white and fine that it has established a new standard of 
whiteness for white paint, given new beauty to delicate 
tints and added life and brilliancy to colors mixed with it. 


For use as white paint it is thinned to brushing con- 
sistency with pure linseed oil. To produce any shade or 
tint desired, tinting colors are added. It is always mixed 
fresh to your order by the painter, exactly to suit the sur- 
face tobe painted. In either white or colors, pure Carter 
White Lead and linseed oil paint gives the maximum of 
Service at the minimum of cost, and never cracks or scales 

If you have any painting that should be done this 

Spring, write now for**Pure Paint,” a brief text-book 

on house pans. with siz harmonious color schemes 

Sor modern 

If white oatee t is likely to be used, let us send you a 
sample tube of Ca: with which you may compare 

Carter with any other paint you might consider using. 

Both text-book and sample are jree to property 
owners. 

To have your painting done when it will be most 
convenient for you, mow is not too early to arrange wi 
the painter and for the right paint. 


Carter White Lead Co. 
12061 S. Peoria Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Factories: Chicago—Omaha 
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Although of moderate cost, the fixtures shown in the above illustration 
are of solid porcelain throughout—including the cistern over the closet. i 


total cost of your building. Then realize the actual 
value that well-designed, durable bathroom equip- § 
ment will add to its total va/ue in future—to say §@ 
nothing of added comfort, or saving in repairs. 


On this basis of true economy Mott’s Plumbing 
Fixtures deserve first consideration in your specifica- 
tions and estimates. 


WHEN BUILDING—WRITE FOR THIS BOOK. Every form of bathroom | 
equipment is illustrated and described in ‘‘Modern Plumbing’’—an 80-page i 
| 
| 


Compare the cost of plumbing fixtures with the 


book, showing 24 model interiors, tanging in price from $73 to $3,000. Sent 
on request with 4c for postage. 


Cue J. L. Morr Iron Works 


BRANCHES :—Boston, Chi- } 
cago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Min- Hy 
neapolis, Washington, St. Louis, } 
New Orleans, Denver, San Fran- | 
cisco, San Antonio, Atlanta, 
Seattle, Portland (Ore.), Indian- | 
apolis, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, O., | 
Kansas City, Salt Lake City, 
| 


1828 EIGHTY-FOUR YEARS SUPREMAC} 1912 
FirTH AVENUE AND SEVENTEENTH ST., NEw YORK 


WORKS AT TRENTON, N. J. CANADA: —The Mott Co,, Ltd., 


134 Bleury St., Montreal, Que. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE TO 


SUBSCRIBERS 


Tue House BeautiFut should be notified promptly of a change in a sub- 


scriber’s address. 


which a subscriber’s copy has been mailed, 
SHOULD BE GIVEN 


To avoid all possible complications, the last address to 
as well as the new address, 
IN FULL, and the notice should reach THe 


House BEAvTIFUL office, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, two weeks be- 
fore the date of the first issue to be affected. 
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Look for the Name Yale on Locks and Hardware 




































































































































































Have You a Doubtful Lock on Any Outside Door? 


If so don’t trust it. Back it up with a Yale Night Latch—the latch of security 
and convenience. From the outside it’s a Yale Cylinder Lock operated only 
by its own key. From the inside it’s a latch, operated by simply turning a knob. 






































Yale Padlocks Yale Door Checks Yale Hardware 
oon n dest ensded bya Yale They shut the door silently but with a New designs, constantly added, permit 
rt: — your choice of these two _— firm pressure that can't fail. Made in —_ furnishing a house in perfect harmony with 
m the door or use the sizes to fit every requirement. the architectural treatment 














There are several grades of Yale Cylinder Night Latches, each the best for its price 
and purpose. Get one from any hardware dealer. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Makers of YALE Products 






































Local Offices General Offices: 9 Murray Street, New York 
SEN FRANCISCO 135 Roane Bains Exhibit Rooms: 251 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















Canadian Yale & Towne Limited, St. Catharines, Ont. 
























































By-Paths in Collecting 


A delightful guide for both the experienced and amateur collector in 
the quest of rare and unique china, furniture, pewter, copper, brass, 
samplers, sun-dials, etc., which have passed the century mark. 
Good reading also for all who wish an intelligent appreciation of th 
value and sentiment of “‘old things.” 

Price $2.40. Postage 16 cts, fending one new yearly subscription ($3.00) end only $1.00 additio 
Address THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 315 Fourth Avenue, New Y ot City 
























































p of the window on a small rod, reach the 


with a two-inch hem. Outside of these you 


uld have drapery to harmonize with the color 


your rooms. We like your own suggestions 
y much. We would vary the papers in the 


rooms, using the tan colors, but in softer 


lighter tones, as the light of the rooms would 


In the hall we would use a figured tan, 


two or three shades, and in the music room 


] 


ightest tan in the wall paper. In the living- 
the deeper tone of the wall paper, these 
“oom papers having the appearance of cloth. 
the mantel we would most certainly have a 
‘e—a very beautiful one. Plaster casts, in 
tones, would be excellent. The wicker 


irs and sofas should be stained the tone of 


ther furniture and should have bright col- 


1 cushions. 


1 the table in your music room, we think you 


Id like one of the new lamps—where shade 


foundation lamp carry out the same design 
lor. If you choose curtains and cushions 
eam ground and colored flowers and birds 


1 would have a table mat of brocade or tapes- 
in some of the same colors. Wicker furniture 
ild be used with excellent results. If you use 
tieres have them match the tone of your 


and would be the same between all the 


ms. The fumed oak woodwork will be per- 


correct with your mahogany furniture, 


ugh, of course, white paint is the conventional 
eme. 


Wi 


is 


rec 


th the furniture in dining-room of Old 


lish oak we would use the art blue shade for 


yration—a plain paper under battens and one 


‘onventionalized blue and gray or white- 

1 paper above; the woodwork the same-as 
iture; blue thin silk sash curtains at all the 
lows; no outside draperies; a blue and gray or 
ind white Japanese rug. You will need a 
ench, such as is much used now, uphol- 
in cretonne, and a chair and a table with 
r over it in your hall; a long rug, and a 
g to match. All the oak floors should be 


ined a brownish tone. We would use for a 
tain to the only window a sash curtain of 


lowne, an unfadable goods that comes for the 
ose—a real golden brown. The rugs for the 
could be of American weave, in Oriental 


terns if you choose. They are not as expen- 


many kinds. For the bedrooms we would 
some of the many domestic rugs which can 


woven to blend with the colors chosen for 


and curtains. The curtains must be of 


in goods, if the papers are bright with flowers. 


are beautiful designs now for bedrooms in 


ers. The room to be furnished in bird’s-eye 
ple will take a light paper with green foliage 


ow and then a bright bird or flower, but a 


ft green is the tone to go best with bird’s-eye 


ee 


The curtains could be of some gauzy 

n material or a linen, the exact shade of the 
ire. This scheme of color to be carried 
bedspread and covers of bureau. The 
1ent of the golden oak room we would make 


blue, with white sheer curtains, made full to 


back; a blue and white rag-style rug or 


the paper of white satin, striped with an 
shioned blue border. For the sitting-room 
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UNDERBEEDEOE ct 
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WwHy pay two or three times 
the money really necessary 
for heat? The Underfeed cuts 
hard or soft coal bills % to %. 


Last winter, with its long, zero blasts, the 
Underfeed made good everywhere with 
adequate, clean, even heat. The longer 
YOU put off Underfeed installation, 
the longer YOU burn up good money. 


Write for FREE Book 


which clearly explains the common-sense method 
of Underfeed coal-burning. Briefly—slack, pea 
or buckwheat coal, costing from $1.50 to $5 less 

er ton than higher grades, 
is fed from below and burns 
from top down. 


Smoke and gases (25 to 
40% heat value in coal) pass 
up through the fire, are con- 
sumed and converted into 
useful heat instead of going to 
waste—up the chimney. 

Live coals are on top—nearest 
the heating surfaces, instead of (a9 Oat View of 


being “sandwiched” between 
fresh coal and grate as in other Underfeed Furnace 
heaters. No clinkers form and but very few ashes. 





















Self-Cleaning Feature 

Since the Underfeed consumes smoke, there is no | 

soot. The fire-glow is upon clean metal, responsive to 

heat; whereas in topfeeds the “‘fire-shine” is upon heat- 

ing surfaces deadened with a coat of soot-insulation. 

Topfeeds require frequent, troublesome cleaning; 
Underfeeds are self-cleaning. 


From every angle—feeding, reg- 
ulating and cleaning—the Under- 
feed requires least attention. 


“Until I installed the Underfeed,”’ writes Wm. 
H. Guild, 323 Washington Ave., Wheaton, ll., 
“I burned best grades of hard coal costing me 
$8 to $8.25 per ton. I now burn the same 
number of tons of No. 4 washed bea go —_ 
ing only $3.25 to $4.25 per ton, which supplies { e 
intense, even heat and burns with no smoke, } abw secinrs 
gas or soot. The saving is evident.” : t ol hark! 
Write for FREE Book. Let us tell you where you 
can get your Underfeed—Furnace or Boiler—and how 
to obtain FREE heating plans and estimate of cost. 











357 W. Fifth A 
peck—WILLIAMSON CO. dtkcinnati: 5: 
Send me—FREE— 
Underfeed rms, Pe\—§__ ser'aecien 


Meme The Globe “Wernicke Co,, 


have a copy. Sent free with the Globe-Wernicke catalog. 








Address. - New York - 
Branch Stores: Philadetphia 1012-14 Chestnut St. 
__Name of my dealer 























Slube-Wernicke 


ctional Baokcases 














ore ee ee 


wad 


“*Booklovers’ Shopping List’’—This \ittle book lists the works of great 
authors and gives the prices of the same in sets. The list includes the low 
priced popular sets as well as the de luxe editions. Every bookbuyer should 
Address Dept.O 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
380-382 Broadway Chicago 231-235 So. Wabash Ave 
Boston . 91-93 Federal Street 


Washington 1218-20 F St... N.W 
Cincinnati 128-134 Fourth Ave..E. 

















IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS 








@ We are making a special effort to introduce our big combined ine, THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL AND AMERICAN SUBURBS, to a large number of new seaders. 


Won't you assist us by sending us the names and addresses of some of your friends to whom 


you think our publication might appeal ? 
@ Kindly address your letter to 
G. C. CROWLEY, Circulation Manager 


| 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL AND AMERICAN SUBURBS, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City | 





THE HOUSE 








A CEMENT PORCH 
LASTS FOREVER 


It cannot depreciate, will not rot, is unaffected 
by exposure to the weather. It costs little 
more than wood construction, and the outlay 
is a permanent investment, without a dollar 
for repairs. Cement Structures are simple and 


beautiful. They fit in well with any clean cut 
architectural design. The soft tints possible in : 
concrete blend harmoniously with houses of | 
any color. 


We Invite Inquiries 


for booklets and assistance in planning and 
executing concrete work. Write us for in- 
formation on any subject relating to the use of 
cement. Our experience is at your disposal. 
The following free booklets are full of interest 
and information. 


a i hi he a 


Concrete Silos Concrete Sidewalks 
Concrete Surfaces Concrete in the Country 
Small Farm Buildings of Concrete 


See a 


When you build of concrete, you will make 
no mistake in using 


UNIVERSAL cement 


It is always reliable 
UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


Address nearest Office : 


CHICAGO 
72 WEST ADAMS STREET 


PITTSBURGH 
FRICK BUILDING 


MINNEAPOLIS 
SECURITY BANK BUILDING 


Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh 
ANNUAL OUTPUT, 12,000,000 BARRELS 













sizes. We would add a couple of willow chairs, 


chintz to harmonize with the paper. We would 


ive us your.ideas. If it would be better to have 


tained mahogany, with mahogany furniture, will 


he dining-room, with white paint and mahogany 








By-Paths i In Collecting ~ Virginia Robie 


“By-Paths in Collecting” fills, amons s kind 
place that is unique. ‘lo those who already know the hight 
of the collector, these paths will be full of an interest that needs 
no comment. On readers who have n et travelled the « 
lector’s thoroughfare, the book will exercise a peculiar allure 
ment; the byways will lead back to the highroad—by w 
unguessed and thrilling ways! 
Cover Design by Leon V. Solon. Head and T 


Frontispiece by Ruth M. Hallock. Eighty Inserts ’ ges 
Price $2.40. Postage 16 cents 





Present subscribers to The House Beautiful may s the bool by, set 
ing one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 315 Fourth Avenue, ads York City 







































¥/CORRESPONDENCE 
Sey BS >s Ea ay a2 


would select an allover flowered paper, which 









> 





‘omes in most fascinating designs and 
irs. The rugs can be mixed colors in different 





leep ivory color, with cushions of figured 





have an outer drapery at the windows of the 
chintz and a sash curtain of plain muslin. 
t-stool in wicker, upholstered in the chintz, 
be very comfortable before the open grate. 
the dining-room there is a beautiful pure 
llow and blue paper, and the curtains could be 
pure yellow thin silk if you preferred it to 


ue. 











MAHOGANY FURNITURE 


would like your advice in regard to color 

mes. The house is to be of two stories with 
by 40 porch on front, and built of stucco. 
his is what we are figuring on having and 
d like to have your advice concerning same. 

ynt door to be white. To the right as you 

is the reception room which is to contain 
sewood furniture. There are to be pillars, as 
will note, at the entrance to this room, we 
<pect to finish in pine and paint white. The hall 
| be white, and stairway mahogany railed with 
ite spindles and white between the steps. Living- 
m we were thinking of mahoganizing, with 
-in bookcases and beam ceiling. This room 

) have mahogany furniture, dining-room we 
re thinking of making white, our furniture to 
)f mahogany with French windows opening to 
reened breakfast porch. Wood fire mantel to 
f buff brick; finish in all rooms to be pine, 
ept living-room, which will be birch. Please 












lower floor all white, please say so. J. H. H. 





. 


sur plan for white woodwork will be the 
ght choice, and the living-room finished in birch- 





attractive. We would make the general tone 
‘ the rooms a yellowish tan, conforming to the 
of the buff brick, and the tones of your fur- 
The wall could take a two-toned figured 

per with perhaps white. The reception room 
ild better be a light tan and cream white, nar- 
w-striped satin-finished paper. The living- 
m, with the mahogany fini-h, should have the 
Japanese grass cloth in lightest tan shade, 
ream ceiling between the beams. Beams in 
igs should be of hardwood, usually oak or 
h, stained to match the other trim. You will 

y one room with beamed ceiling, and will find 
ig-room the best for that purpose. In 

















1iture, we would suggest a landscape paper 
trees and clouds. The color most promi- 
make the keynote for rugs and curtains. 
t all doors we would suggest the linen and silk 
ade in the tones of the papers on a deep 
ickground. For curtains in reception room a 
m net sash curtain and outside drapery the 
hangeable tan silk now made by the Japa- 
For curtains for the living-room some of 
beautiful bright colored chintz with cream 
und would be effective. 
With the light oak and tapestry paper of library 
vould use a very sheer green silk for sash 
and have no outside drapery. For de- 
regard to the treatment of woods, we 
recommend the firms making a specialty 
preparations. 
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REAL ESTATE 








OUR NEW DOUBLE VERANDA 
SEMI-BUNGALOW 





Has big living room with broad open = 


cheerful dining room, bright model kitchen, laundry 
tubs, range, hot and cold water; butler’s pantry, 
kitchen closet, etc.; five sunny sleeping rooms, ample 
closets and store room: bathroom, linen closet, etc. 
Spacious veranda; roomy private porch on rear of 
house overlooking the Lagoon and opening into liv- 
ing room and kitchen. Attractive lighting fixtures. 
Harmonious decorations. Light, high cellar under 
entire house: a perfect model home, having maxi- 
mum space at minimum cost. 

few of these model homes are now nearing 
completion in the Lakes, Oaks and Pine Sections 
of beautiful 


L Brightwaters 2: 


BAY SHORE, LONC ISLAND 
For full information call or write for Booklet H 


T. B. ACKERSON CO. 


“Developers of Choice Properties and Builders of Houses of Merit” 


New York Offices: 1 West 34th Street 























FLORIDA---BUNGALOW 


built 1911. Very attractive. Standing in five acres ground, 
on an island. 

Planted in fruit, nut and ornamental trees. Flowing well. 
Servants’ cottage. Motor boat. Barn. Excellent shooting 
and fishing. Thirty-two hours from New York. 

Price, $14,000 (Fourteen thousand). Easy terms. 


Address R. W. M., care of House Beautiful, 1 Madison 
Ave., New York City. 


GREENWICH ,CONN. 


can never be called to your attention TOO often. 
It is THE Place OF Places in which to reside. 


Estates & Country Homes 


on shore and in the hills. I have these to show if 
your ideas ARE the contemplated purchase cr leas- 
ing of a suburban property. 


SEVERAL New Homes IN Greenwich 
from $6,000 to $20,000. 


Expert assistance rendered in regard to descriptions 
of properties and their values. 


Laurence Timmons 


The Pioneer Agent of Greenwich. 
Opp. R. R. Station. Tel. 456--Greenwich, Conn. 
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At Scarsdale Station 


The health of high, invigorating air 

The charm of Nature's unspoiled beauty 
The comfort of the modern city home 
The convenience of quick, electric trains 


2.2. .%..% % © % % 9 9 © © © © 2 oo © © 2 2. 2 2. 
OOO OLS Ee TTT TTT eT eee ee 





Booklet E on request 


Edgemont Estate 









gospel of the daily bath 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home 
and for Schools, Office Buildings, Public 
Institutions, etc., are identified by the 
Green and Gold Label, with the exception 
of one brand of baths bearing the Red and 
Black Label, which, while of the first 
quality of manufacture, have a slightly 
thinner enameling, and thus meet the re- 













ATO mae él ar” 
CD VAIRGAIN 
To make the bathroom beautiful and sanitary 


with “Standard” ware, brings 
living to the whole house old and teaches the 


elk RRA 


“PLUMBIN 
FIXTURE 


ee 


ws 


the joy of cleanly 


ony O 
com 


inl; 


to young and old alike. 


quirements of those who demand “Standard” 

uality at less expense. All “Standard” 2 
} ore with care, will last a_ lifetime. 

And no fixture is genuine unless it bears 
the guarantee label. In order to avoid 
substitution of inferior fixtures, speci ~ 
“Standard” goods in writing (not verbally 

and make sure that you get them. 


7 
Standard Sanitary MWfg.Co. Dept. S. PITTSBURGH. PA. | 
) 
New York, s West 3ist Street Cincinnati, 633 Walnut Street Hamilton, Can., 20-28 Jackson St., W. cA 
Chica 900 Michigan Ave. Nashville, 315 Tenth Avenue, So London, 57-60 Holborn Viaduct, B,C : 
Philadelphia, 11 1128 “Walnut Street pow lrinaue, Barewalls 1 nega Houston, Tex., Preston & Smith Sts. 7, 
Toronto Can., 50 Richmond St. E Montreal, Can., 215 Coristine Bldg. Washington, D. C,, Southern Bldg, 
‘ Pittsburgh, i06 Federal Street Boston, John Hancock Bidg. Toledo, Ohio, 311-321 Erie Street 
St. Louis, 100 N. Fourth Street Louisville, 319-23 W. Main Street Ft. Worth, Tex., Front & Jones Sts 
© Cleveland, 648 Huron Road, 8. E. . 
__ eT es Oe ee ; 
Cc——)8 0 s O-O—Abe - j——<d-D- . 4oe “ oD s C 























xy U N A Beautiful Illustrated Book- 
let, “‘ WHERE SUN DIALS 
DIALS ARE MADE,” sent upon re- 
quest. Estimates furnished 

Any Latitude Ask for Booklet No. 3 


E. B. MEYROWITZ, 237 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Branches: New York, Minneapolis, St. Paul,London, Paris 














PURE BAYBERRY CANDLES 


Six 7-inch hand-dipped PURE BAYBERRY CANDLES in a 
fancy Christmas box, with a ‘‘Good-luck’’ card for each 
candle, $1.00, postpaid. Made on Cape Cod, by Cape Cod 
people, from Cape Bayberries, etc. 

These candles come from the home of the Bayberry candle: 
we ourselves render all the wax from the Bayberries of 
Cape Cod; they are pure oe clear to the wick, of the 
natural green color, and no coloring or other adulterant 
is used. Price list on application. 


CAPE COD PRODUCTS CO. 


North Truro, Mass. 





By-Paths in Collecting 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


“By-Paths in Collecting” fills, among books of its 
kind, a place that is umiouve. ‘To those who already 
know the highroad of the collector, these paths will be 
full of an interest that needs no comment. On readers 
who have not yet travelled the collector’s thorough- 
fare, the book will exercise a peculiar allurement; the 
bvways will lead back to the highroad—by what un- 
gucssed and thrilling ways! 

Cover Design by Leon V. Solon. 
Frontispiece by Ruth M. Hallock. 

Head and Tailpieces by Alfred Grennan. 
Eighty Inserts. Nearly 600 pages. 

Price $2.40. Postage 16 cents. 

Present subseripers to The House Beautiful may se 
eure the book by’ sending one new yearly subscription 


($3.00). and only $1.00 additional. Address 
: 315 FOURTH AVENUE 
The House Bea NEW YORK CITY 
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Private Water Supply Plants 




















That equal the best city service 










































































E Kewanee is the original and superior air pressure water system. 
ete and durable, originated, designed and every part made in our own factory. 
Kewanee Systems are made in all sizes, any power, any capacity, ready 
The whole Kewanee System is installed out of sight according to 
Studied specifications of your particular problem so that success is absolutely assured. 

The Kewanee is “the Quality that Wears vs. Trouble and Repairs.” 
are in use today in country homes, farms, public and private institutions and everywhere 
where water and fire protection are needed. 


Ask your plumber about the Kewanee System. He 
Our engineering depart- 


{t is simple, come 


installation and service. 


Kewanee Systems 


will furnish and install it. 
ment is at your service for free consultation, specifi- 
cations and estimates. 

If interested in water supply, ask for 64-page catalog “‘C.’” 
Kewanee oe Supply Company, Kewanee, Ill. 























SUCCESSFUL ILLUMINATION 
T HE elements of successful illumination lie 


a removal of all bare and inadequately- 

shi aded lights from the field of vision, and 
rovision of ampler means of diffusion. 
this end, the lights, under some circumstances, 
be kept close to the ceiling and be thus cov- 
by the eyebrows. The ceiling bowl is one 
ng many serviceable forms of fittings, but 
domestic illumination the most convenient 
s is the use of well-devised shades. Shad- 
should be real and effectual, but there is no 
ason why it should darken the rooms or do 


re than protect the eyes. An economy 
shade of this description is here sketched; it is 
more than 3 in. wide, and is perfectly effi- 


nt, says a writer in an English magazine. 
entire concealment of lights is another 
harming means to the same end. In view 
he large proportion of light which may be 
iined from an illuminated ceiling and other 
es, it is surprising that the advantages of 
lighting have been so long overlooked. 
properly devised, there is no form of 
lighting that gives greater eye comfort or so 
ly approaches daylight in effect. Any 
of light may be employed, but tungsten- 
ment glow lamps are, perhaps, the most suit- 
One of the simplest methods is to place 
mps in a bowl pendant. Fascinating results 
obtained by concealing the lights behind 
reens or above cornices. A diagram shows 
latter arrangement, which, in large rooms, 
be supplemented by pendants. 
ymy is generally the keynote of every in- 
tion, but that much-abused word is_ too 
ften employed in tightening the purse-strings, 
hen it would have better expression in a more 
al treatment of necessities. The commer- 
al world has begun to find out that the extra 
st of better illumination is repaid a hundred- 
‘ld by time saved and better results. Likewise 
the service of the house, no less than in the 
ily rooms, stint~ ‘ light brings no economy 
it results in ii. .*cient work, dirt, damage 
property, étc. 
Many lovers of picture: have gone to consid- 
expense in illuminating them for evening 
nspection. Pictures in a special gallery are best 
llu ated from a distance, but isolated pictures 
often be satisfactorily illuminated by special 
ghters. Such a lighter or reflector, if it 
to spread the light evenly, or if it causes a 
tion of itself in any part of the picture, 
worse than useless. I have in mind a picture 
llery in a town house containing scores of 
ires, each separately lit by silvered reflectors, 
l-devised that two or more patches of glare 
pear on each, whatever the point of view. 
her important question is that of color. 
yellow light of the carbon electric filament 
the gas flame fails to exhibit a picture in 
ue colors. Yellows are dulled, blues and 
is are darkened or made grayer, with other 
iations intolerable to the artist’s eye. A pure 
n arc lamp—preferably in its inverted form 
| give the purest color to the pigments; and 
be added that it is possible to get an arc 
1p that will burn steadily both as to intensity 
nd color. The tungsten-filament lamp, how- 
er, gives excellent effects in color. 
When an electrician enters into a contract with 
tomer, it is usual for him to submit a 
ile of lamps, each of a given candle-power, 
1 the supposition that the illumination from 
m will be suitable and sufficient. It is better 
the specification should stipulate the actual 
ination provided for desk, table, or wall 
face This may be definitely stated in 
-andles.” and as definitely measured by 
» instrument called an illuminometer. The 
not far distant when the average man 
know, and ask for, the light suited to his 
ds in terms of foot-candles, just as he knows 
ight temperature for his bath or the size 
gloves. The foot-candle is a measure of 
sity of light falling on a surface. one foot- 
ndle being the light of one standard candle at 
listance of 1 ft.: but as a 25 candle-power 
mp at a distance of 5 ft., gives no more than 
ne foot-candle, the light should be stipulated. 
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“The Star” 
ASBESTOS 
TABLE PAD 









For protection of polished table top 
against damage by hot dishes or moisture. 

Made of especially prepared asbestos 
covered with heavy double faced cotton 
flannel, soft and noiseless. 

Made for round, syuare or oval tables. Special sizes 
to order. Folds to convenient size to be laid away. 

The best table pad manufactured. 

Better class of dealers sell our goods or can get 
them for you. 

Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats, size 5 to 18 
inches: round, square or oval. 

Look for our trade-mark **Star.”’ B oklet on request. 


KERNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


155 West 62d Street Chicago, Ill. 




















City and Country Homes 





that have the charm of com- 
fort and convenience, are ad- 
vertised in the Real Estate 
Directory. 

If you can’t find what you 
want here, address 


HENRY H. BURDICK, Manager 


House Beautiful Home Service Bureau 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 























FOR COUNTRY HOMES 





A number of books in 
this practical seriesare now 
ready. Among them are: 


APPLE GROWING— 
M.C. Burritt. Includes 
kindsto raise. Location 
of orchard, care of trees. 
Harvesting, marketing. 


THE AUTOMOBILE, Its 
Selection, Care and Use 
—Robert Sloss. Plain 
and practical advice. 


Sime pe oe | 
«| 








THE NEW TEXT- 
BOOKS FOR OUT- 
DOOR WORK AND 


PLayY. THE HORSE, Its Breed- 
ing, Care and Use—David 
Buffum. Thoroughly practical. Specially 
designed for owner of one or two horses. 











PROFITABLE BREEDS OF POULTRY— 
A. S. Wheeler. Rhode Island Reds, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Wyandottes, Mediterraneans, 
Orpingtons, etc. 


Purchase from bookstores or direct at 70 
cents a copy. Postage extra, 5 cents. Send 
for free Outing Handbook Catalogue. 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
OUTING MAGAZINE OUTING HANDBOOKS 
941445 WEST SoTn ST NEW YORE ‘822 & MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 





By-Paths in Collecting 


A DELIGHTFUL guide for both the experienced and 
amateur collector in the quest of rare and unique 
china, furniture, pewter, copper, brass, samplers, sun-dials, 
etc., which have passed the century mark. Good reading 
also for all who wish an intelligent appreciation of the 


value and sentiment of “‘old things.” 


Miss Robie’s information is 
poured out in great volume 
and her comment, based on 
intelligent common sense and 
a sense of proportion (that 
tortoise which upbears the 
whole world of art of any 
kind), forms an agreeable at- 
mosphere through which her 
landscape is seen. 

—The New York Evening Sun 


While the serious collector 
may go to it for information, 
the human interest, the color 
of anecdote and witty reflec- 
tions give it a wider appeal 
than the average history, writ- 
ten with the sole purpose of 
oeing helpful. 

—The Chicago Evening Post. 


The book has a tastefully deco- 
rated binding, a delightfully 
mellow frontispiece, a pleasing 
title page, many delicious head 
and tail pieces, and scores of 
excellent photo-engraved illus- 
trations. —Vogue. 





To give a book 
is to enrich the 
receiver permanently: 
to put into 
his or her possession 
something which leaves 
a residuum of 
pleasure long after 
the particular day 
on which it was 
received has been 
forgotten, 

Hamilton W. Mabie. 














The book deals in an easy, 
graceful manner with all sorts 
of collections, giving a great 
deal of information about par- 
ticular lines and telling some 
entertaining tales of rare pieces 
and leading types. It is richly 
illustrated and constitutes a 
valuable handbook for collect- 
ors of all grades of intensity. 

—Washington Star. 


There are nearly six hun- 
dred pages of good reading, 
many useful engravings, and 
the book will be one of the 
best in the collector’s library. 

—The Boston Transcript. 


The temper of the work is a 
spur to greater thoroughness 
and deeper knowledge coupled 
with intelligent purpose in the 
American collector, 

—The Literary Digest. 


Price $2.40, Postage 16 cents 


Present subscribers to the House Beautiful may 
secure the book by sending one new yearly sub- 
scription ($3.00) and only $1.00 additional. 


Address: 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


315 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 
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You May Help 


When you write us on business requesting information or renewing your subscrip- 
tion, you could be of great help. 


HERE IS THE WAY 


In writing such letters just send us the names of your friends whom you think 
would be interested in THe House BeauTiFut. We will mail them a sample copy 
and tell them of our special inducements to new subscribers. 


G. C. CROWLEY, Circulation Manager, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
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THE JEWEL EXHIBIT 


THE BAILEY. BANKS & BIDDLE Co. 


A Remarkable Collection of 
Rare Jewels garnered 
from every available 
source in the World. 


For Those Who 


are not within travelling distance 
and wish to inform themselves 
of the extent. and character of the 
Productions and Importations of 
this house there has been prepared 
An Illustrated 


“HAND BOOK” 


which describes with 
_ clearness each item giving 
its price -mailed upon request. 


A Series of Special Photographs 
portraying accurately Jewels, 
Silverware, Watches, Clocks, 
Crystal, Sheffield Plate, Leather, 
Bronzes, Mahogany, etc. etc. 
will be mailed prompily 
following 4 request, describing 
the article wanted with Price Limit. 


BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE GO. 


Diamond Merckants Jeweler , 
Silversmiths, Heraldists, Stationeru. 


Chestrut Street, 


Philadelphia. 
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TALKS WITH 
OUR READERS 


The February HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL will be the An- 
nual Spring Building Number 
and will contain, in part, the 
following features: 


Ideal Construction, 
by Aymar Embury, IT 
Efficient Heating Methods 
by Charles E. White, Jr. 
\ Monolithic Concrete Bungalow 
by Marc N. Goodnow 
\ Home-Made Home 
by Idah McGlone Gibson 
\ Thatched House at Garden City 
by Alfred Busselle 


A Chart for a Succession of Crops 
by Elizabeth Bootes Clark, Landscape Architect 


Small Rooms and How to Treat Them 
by Ann Wentworth 

Placing Electric Fixtures 
by Katherine Louise Smith 


Swiss Pewter 
by Eugene DeForest 


Old Bedsteads and Their Use 
in Modern Rooms 


by Virginia Robie 
Together with brief articles 
on timely decorative topics. 


The department features will 
include The Indoor Garden, by 
Clarence Moores Weed, dis- 
cussing in detail Seasonable 
Flowering Plants, Garden Plans, 
Starting Seedlings Indoors, In- 
door Bog Gardens. Automobile 
Notes, conducted by Fred. J. 
Wagner, will treat of Winter 
Touring through the Snow. 
Under the topic of Old China, 
Rare Worcester Patterns will be 
discussed. Under The Shopping 
Guide, the early spring novelties 
in the shops will be described. 
Questions and Answers will 
treat of early spring problems in | 


') | housefurnishing and decorating. 


From many viewpoints the 
number will be notable. 
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THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL 


CONTENTS FOR ' JANUARY, 1913 
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See Fis New I9ZIER | 
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‘THis IS the first time the automobile industry has offered you a six-cylinder car of the 


very highest grade construction at a medium price. 
Lozier for $3250—at the New York or Chicago shows. 
for advance catalogue, photographic reproductions of exterior and interior of the car, a! 


See the car 
If you are not 


can arrange through the Lozier branch or agency nearest you, for you to see the car i 
that it 7s a true Lozier in every part, every line, every little detail that makes for en 


This new Lozier for $3250 is not so large as 
the Lozier you know now—that greatest of all 
high-grade $5000 cars—and not quite so powerful. 

But the “LIGHT SIX” gives you Lozier qual- 
ity, and by every true test you cannot get Lozier 
quality in any but a Lozier car. 


On every touring highway in the world, and 
on every metropolitan boulevard, you find—in 
surpassing numbers—the men who know auto- 
mobiles, the men who know them all, foreign and 
American-made alike, driving Loziers. 


‘All over the country you find the people who 
are even familiar with automobiles speaking of 
Lozier with a regard which they attach to no 
other maker’s name. Not because there are great 
numbers of Loziers all over the country, for there 
are not, but because of what the Lozier has done, 
because of what the name Lozier represents in 
six-cylinder construction. 


One or two other makers have built Sixes as 
long as we have. But when that is said, all is 
said. For the public knows—you know—that the 
Lozier is the only Six that has figured promi- 
nently in the great national speed and endurance 
contests. You know that the Lozier holds, and 
ever since 1909 has held, the world’s 24-hour 
stock chassis record. You can probably recall 
off-hand many of the great victories which 
have proved Lozier superiority of six-cylinder 
construction. 


It is this proof of better construction, greater 
endurance, coupled with Lozier style and Lozier 


Db as 


TO 
SI2I0 


“LIGHT SIX” 








Factors That Help Make This a Really Great Car 


Left Side Drive, Center Control—Six-cylinder 
long stroke motor—Unit power plant—Special 
Lozier smokeless lubrication—127'2 in. wheel 
base—36 x 444 in. tires, demountable rims— 
‘Stream line’’ body design, eliminating the 
old projecti ar ag eA and Davis Electric 
Starter end Mestrie Lighting System—Bosch 
Magneto, Dual Ignition—Wind Shield, built 
into body, adjustable for ventilation or rain 
a oe in. Turkish Upholstery—Warner 
Seeeremeies — Enstactancens Locking Tire 

rier—Tool Boxes concealed in Running 
Boards—Gilk Mohair Top, Top Cover, curtains 
quickly adjustable from seat—Ball-bearing 
transmission—Floating Type Ball-Bearing 
Axle—Double enclosed Rear Brakes—Plat- 
form Spring Suspension—Multiple Disc Clutch 
—Large Gasoline Pressure-Feed Tank, with 
gauge—Full heavy nickeled trimmings—Clock 
and Electric Horn — Illuminated Running 
Boards—Robe Rail, Foot Rest and Folding 
Luggage-Rack — Corrugated Hard Rubber 
Steering Wheel, and many other features all 
o~ a par with these. 


Tive Body Types, Open and Enclosed. 








the Lozier “LIGHT SIX,” a true 


roing to the shows, write us today 


1 all the information about it. Then we 
lf, to drive in it and know for yourself 
ance, comfort and safety. 


ry and the fact that for 8 years the Lozier 
ommanded —and still commands —a price 
$5000, that has made the name Lozier mean 


nuch. 


he new Lozier “LIGHT SIX” now brings 
er quality within the reach of thousands of 
er enthusiasts who have always wanted 
iers but who didn’t feel they could afford to 
$5000 into an automobile. 


wonder the announcement of the Lozier 
IGHT SIX” came as a sensation in automo- 
trade circles. 


he trade knows what a Lozier for $3250 
ns. Scores of the best and strongest dealers 
contracts for Lozier agencies and made 
f Lozier “LIGHT SIXES” without 
1 seeing the car or knowing the details of its 
sn and construction. They knew a Lozier is 
ys a Lozier and that there is no other car to 
h it. And they knew a Lozier for $3250 was 

1 to be the sensation of the year. 
orders for the “LIGHT SIX” have 
ed our confidence and the trade’s confidence 
demand for the new Lozier. Our branches 
gencies will make deliveries promptly, but 
is a limitation to the production, even with 
magnificent facilities as ours, of cars built 
very Lozier is built. Therefore, it will be 
ur advantage to see your Lozier dealer, or 

) us, now, 


ts tor 


lvance 


Ask for “LIGHT SIX’? Advance Catalogue 


LOZIER MOTOR COMPANY, 


461 Mack Avenue, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Works at Detroit, Michigan and Plattsburg, N. Y. 


Factory Branches in New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia and San Francisco 


Dealers in all principal cities. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 


¢¢"F WOULD rather have my home com- 

fortable and convenient inside than 

beautiful outside.” That sentiment, 

expressed with a thousand variations, 
implies more eloquently than argument the 
gap which too often exists in this country 
between beauty and utility, particularly in 
domestic architecture. The gap is unfortu- 
nate and it is unnecessary. 

It is a far cry from the cottage to the col- 
lege dormitory or from the city house, built 
upon a narrow lot and walled against other 
houses on either side, to the manor house on 
its broad acres. Yet no matter what the site 
or class of dwelling the attempt should be 
made to embody that spirit of domesticity 
without which the mansion is magnificently 
mournful and the cottage like anything but 
a home. This attempt is surely the duty of 
all those who are striving to raise the stand- 
ard of our native domestic architecture, of 
all who would prove that the sacrifice of 
exterior attractiveness and fitness to in- 
terior convenience is quite needless and un- 
warranted. It is an axiom of architecture 
that a building should rationally express the 
purposes for which it was designed, that a 
church should not look like a theater nor a 
library like a railroad station. The well- 
designed house then should be significant 
of, and adapted to the habits and life of its 
occupants, and should obviously express its 
purpose. ¥ 

The design of a proper dwelling is based 
upon structural integrity and honesty of 
expression; on right proportion and sim- 
plicity of outline. It follows no whimsical 
fashion; it apes no popular style. It is 
neither fantastic in outline or frivolous in 
detail. It pretends to be nothing but what 
it is, and it therefore coniains no qualities 
which detract from simple dignity. 

Build simply, whether a cottage or a 
castle. That is one of the fundamental laws 
of domestic architecture. This law applies 
especially to the architecture of country 
houses. A large living-room is obviously 
more acceptable to the average family than 
the same space cut up into a “parlor” and 
“reception-room,” and a porte cochére is 
generally demanded for its name rather 
than its necessity. To avoid pretence, to 
ignore shams, to prune and cut the super- 
fluous, these are the rules to follow in de- 
signing houses of real character. 

In America the increased desire for coun- 
try life has of late given rise to an increased 
demand for modest but well-designed coun- 
try houses. Now, those architects who 
have the ability and the desire to put con- 
scientious study into the planning of small 
houses, have long realized that the work in- 
volves even greater ingenuity than the work 
of building larger structures, The reward, 
on the other hand, is much less. It is, there- 
fore, easy to see why so much of the work 
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has been done by untrained men, whose | 
mentable monuments of bad taste are scat 
tered through our countrysides and suburl 

To treat the problem more specificall\ 
we had best consider it under two distin 
headings: The small house or cottage, an 
the large residence or manor house. W 
shall find that although a number of pra 
tical considerations vary widely with th 
two, yet the fundamental laws are the sam: 
for both. 

For a small house the prime requisite i 
simplicity. Obviously, a “one-material 


-house is more simple and satisfying to tl 


eye than a small house built of stone, bricl 
stucco, and shingles. Besides being m 
economical, the “one-material” house gain 
in character and dignity. For in workings 
simply in one material, there is less tem] 
tation to introduce meaningless ornament 
showy paint, and superfluous moulding 
When possible, the materials to be obtain: 
in the neighborhood of the site are the m: 
appropriate. 

The second requisite for suburban cot 
tages is an attractive form. They shoul 
never be built on the plan of a square witl 
their three dimensions equal. If we tu 
to examples of the old farmhouses of Ne 
England and the South, which always seet 
so well to fit their sites, we find one of th 


primary rules in their construction is that 
one dimension should dominate. A com- 


parison of a square house of a given ar¢ 
with one that is oblong and of the sam 


area will show, moreover, that the oblong 


house besides gaining in general exterio1 
appearance permits of more exposure in tl 
rooms. 

The third requisite is a study of solid 
and voids and of grouping. The dignity o 
a quiet facade is dependent upon the ryth 
mic spacing of the windows. Instead o 


several small windows, a great opening 


divided by many mullions may give t 
the facade a simpler and finer treatment 
as well as better wall surface in the 


rooms. Then, too, the size and shape of 
the panes of glass should be kept uniform 
throughout the house, for perhaps nothing 


does more to lend “scale” and domesti 
feeling to a dwelling than the careful stud) 


of the divisions of the sash. The effect 


of light and shadow may be used in a telling 


way in house designing, be the house but 


a humble cottage. The play of shadow 


produced by a simple lattice may readily 


take the place of architectural ornament 
and may be far more effective. 

We now come to the question of height 
As a rule, the small house should be low 


or at least should give the effect of being 


low. A house that sits high is never quit 
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friendly to its garden or lawn. Two stories 
are sufficient. A peculiar charm is often 
attained by rambling single-story wings. It 
is pleasant, too, to pass from the living- 
room or dining-room, through casement 
windows, down a single step to the brick 
terrace or out upon the lawn. 

But the principal feature of the country 
house is the roof, sheltering, as it does, the 
whole building, and if properly handled, 
conveying at once a kindly feeling of home- 
liness, The beautiful roofs of English 
cottages owe their charm not only to their 
unbroken surfaces, but to their interesting 
materials—their thatch, quarried slate, and 
hand-made tiles. We in America, with our 
manufactured shingles and tile, are here at 
a disadvantage. Of late there has been de- 
vised a successful method of laying shin- 
gles, whereby has been produced a texture 
and softness of thatch without gross imi- 
tation. This effect is gained by permitting 
no sharp angles by rounding the hips and 
ridges and furring the valleys, and by 
means of steam the shingles are bent at the 
gables to meet the verge-board and eaves. 
The courses of shingles are laid out of the 
horizontal in long irregular ways, varying 
in width of exposed surface from one to 
five inches, thus giving the entire roof a 
texture, when sufficiently weathered, which 
no stain could possibly produce. 

This type of roof, however, can be only 
used appropriately as an integral part of 
the design. Where it is put on structures 
not meant to receive it, we are inflicted with 
the absurdities that, since this method was 
devised, have been cropping up in our sub- 
urbs, literally, like mushrooms. The roof 
and walls, whatever they may be, should 
form a harmony and not a discord. 

Simplicity, harmony of outline, proper 
proportions, and unity of design,—these 
form the golden text for the architect of 
small houses. The right practice of this 
text, by the profession in unison, may well 
result in a transformation of our country- 
side and suburbs. 

Turning now to the large dwelling or 
manor house, we may say, in general, that 
it should be a dignified structure. It should 
express, as the wisdom of generations has 
rightly felt, a certain quiet stateliness of 
planning and furnishing. In the old Eng- 
lish manor house these qualities were gen- 
erally realized. In America, on the other 
hand, we see varying degrees of affectation 
in our more pretentious homes. Of these 
affectations, perhaps the least to be con- 
demned is the erection of a large house as a 
magnified cottage. The effect sought is 


domesticity. Even the large house in the - 


sountry should not merely be a place for 
the reception of visitors; it should be a 
iwelling for a family, and it should ex- 
press the domestic feeling as surely and 
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It is the Combination of Intelligence in Planning and Time in Bringing to Fruition That Harmonizes a House with Its yoy The 
Result Should Be Harmony Between Dwelling and Environment. Harmony, Proportion, and Unity of Design—These Form the Golden Text 
For the Architect of Small as Well as Large Houses 





Structural Integrity and Simplicity of Outline The Effect of Light and Shadow May Be Used in a Telling Way 
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Where English Simplicity and American Comfort Make for Home- Of Late There Has Been Desired a Successful Method of Laying 
like Effects Shingles Suggesting Thatch 
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Trees to the Country House Are as Essential as the Frame to the Portrait; More So, for They Become Part and Parcel of the Composition 
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straightforwardly as the small cottage. 

We now come to the question of environ- 
ment. Whether the house be large or small, 
the essentials for the site are the same. Any 
house in the country should, if possible, 
face in a general southerly direction. If 
a small plot be considered, the house should 
not occupy the exact center. If a property 
of several acres is available, the highest 
knoll or elevation should not be chosen as 
the only possible site. Let us seek to set our 
house in what frame of greenery Nature 
may provide, for it is safe to say that never 
was a building erected which could not be 
made to seem more beautiful by a back- 
ground of foliage. Trees to the country 
house are as essential as the frame to the 
portrait ; nay, more so, for they become part 
and parcel of the portrait itself, and sad, 
indeed, is the prospect of attempting to 
build in the country without them. Where 
there are no trees at all, or not enough, or 
when they are wrongly placed, the subject 
of planting becomes so important that it 
should be discussed from the very outset 
and considered in the choosing of a site. 
Because of the pitiful failures of the aver- 
age house owner or his gardener and be- 
cause of the admirable success of such men 
as Charles Platt and Wilson Eyre, we are 
very sure that the architect who designs the 
dwelling is the one best man qualified to 
design the setting. 

It is the combination of intelligence in 
planning, and Time in bringing to fruition 
that harmonizes a house with its surround- 
ings. It is no matter whether we use box 
or arbor vite or maple or linden. What 
we care for is where and how the trees are 
planted. The result should be harmony be- 
tween house and environment ; not a mutila- 
tion of Nature, nor an architectural irregu- 
larity. 

What is true of the necessity for giving 
the architect control over the exterior of 
the house, is no less true when the interior 
is considered. In spite of large, even lavish 
expenditures, the interior effect of many of 
our expensive houses is often that of a very 
commercial decorative art. Stanford White, 
the most brilliant and, perhaps, the only 
great architect-decorator our country has 
known, was successful because, while rely- 
ing upon the professional decorator to as- 
sist him, he obtained his unity and integrity 
of effect by carrying out personally his de- 
signs to the end. In fact, he would accept 
no commission which would not allow him 
complete control down to the very smallest 
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As the architect is entrusted 
the exterior setting, so should his advice 


sought and folloy in the furnishing of 1 


wainscoting, and the staircase, are gen 
ally included in the | 
this work the 
lowed, and his designs accepted 


Ider’s contract. 


panelled room utterly ruined by the 
coverings, curtains, and 
the owner consider 
make or mar an int 
an architect’s province 
him to advise upon. 
The rooms in 
geneous, not a collect 
torical periods. 
ing-room and a Loui 
in a Georgian building 
the house a serie 


ion of samples of 
‘o design a Jacobean 


of a whole floor 
have, as a result, no 
but a fine sense of s} 
The average man 
ing of a house with 
at times, with fear. 
building is an expensive luxury, and 
the cost of a house invariably 
initial estimates. 
On this subject 
own experience. 
houses which have be« 
expenditure originally 
in which the initi 


only a unity of eff 


templates the bu 
misgivings, not unm 
> has been told tl 


We have designed 
n finished within 


ing the experience of 
when we say that 
in every instance, 
client’s express demand. 
One of the most important 
in building is the selection of a builder 
this country, unfo1 
generally made by the competitive syst 
To give the work to 
lowest bidder, without inquiring into 
character and reputation, is the rock 
which the most carefully designed 
may be wrecked. 
builders of reputation is not necessat 
bad; but, in competition between builder 
whose characters 
will generally be the man who counts 
making his profit 
ing,” who offers the lowest bid. 
process, as someone has remarked, too oft 
results in the survival of the unfittest 


> additional cost 


of estimating. 
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Although an architect, by playing the 
distasteful part of the amateur detective, 
may be able to obtain from an unscrupulous 
builder a minimum standard of workman- 
ship, this is only achieved by the most rigor- 
ous spying,—and the standard will surely 
be a minimum standard. Because of the 
absence of any pride in his work on the 
builder’s part, the final result is altogether 
unsatisfactory. 

Furthermore, a man who is going to erect 
a house should make up his mind at the 
outset that the architect does not deter- 
mine the cost of the building. This is fixed 
by many conditions, the most important 
being the area it covers, the cubical con- 
tents and the type of construction. 

Cost of building varies for many reasons. 
\mong these may be mentioned vagaries in 
the material market, the distance of the 
building from the source of supplies and 
labor, the prevailing condition of the labor 
market itself, and often, whether the con- 
tractor needs work, or has plenty of con- 
tracts in hand. Among country contractors, 
particularly, this has been found to be a 
frequent cause of the variation in figures. 

The architect can never determine actual 
cost from tentative plans. But on the cost 
of construction he is none the less a safer 
cuide than the building contractor. In 
every-day practice it is shown that con- 
tractors’ estimates figured in competition 
and from completed plans and specifications, 
often vary from ten to fifty per cent. 

In this matter, of course, there are two 
ways for a client to approach his architect. 
He may say, “I have $25,000 to spend; 
show me what I can get for it.” Or he 
may say, “These are my requirements; 
keep the cost as low as possible.” But he 
cannot say, “I must have this and that, and 
I will not pay over $25,000 for it.” 

The details and complications of building 
even the small house may seem at the out- 
set to be many; but there is one way for 
the owner to avoid most of his worry, and 
that way is to place at the start a little real 
faith in the architect he employs. If you 
wish a successful house, give the architect 
free admission into your confidence and 
faith. He will work many times harder, 
knowing that you trust his judgment and 
stand behind his decisions. For the pro- 
fession of architecture, like that of medi- 
cine and law, is one in which the results are 
judged by the services performed, and the 
creation of a beautiful and useful building 
is to the true architect his best reward. 








ENGLISH COTTAGES, OLD AND NEW 
HE cottage theme is always a fas- 
| cinating one, and the charm of the 
old English model needs no em- 
phasis. In “The Village Homes 
of England,” by Sydney R. Jones, with 
additional drawings in color by Wilfred 
Ball and John Fullwood, the old cottage 
theme is set forth in a delightful way. Mr. 
Jones has provided all the black and white 
illustrations, and thatched roofs, and plas- 
terwork, and old half-timber, and brick- 
work, and flintwork and stone-work, and 
other English materials grown old in long 


service beckon ‘the reader through W 
wickshire and 
Sommersetshire and Berkshire. 

The many drawings of gables and di 
ways and other effective details add to 1 
helpfulness of the bool 
in color give beauty, but 
and ink drawings will 
to the cottage builder. 


Oxfordshire, 


The illustrati 


“MoverRN CoTTAGE ARCHITECTURE, 
from John Lane Company, presents 
other phase of the subject 


tions show the work 


lish architects, selected and described by 
Maurice B. Adams, author of “Artists’ 
Homes,” “Old English Houses,” etc. The 
range is extensive, including three-room 
houses built for workmen up to entrance 
lodges and week-end cottages. The many 
plans are helpful, and with slight. varia- 
tions could be adapted to American needs. 
The Village Homes of England. Edited 
by Charles Holmes. John Lane Company. 
Price $2.50 net. Postage 35c. 
_ Modern Cottage Architecture. By Maur- 
ice B. Adams. John Lane Company. $3.50 
net. Postage 30c. 
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The Principal Feature of the Country House is the Roof. If Properly Handled, It Conveys at Once a Feeling of Homeliness 


The beautiful roofs of English cottages owe their charm not —their thatch, quarried slate, and hand-made tiles. The roof and 
only to their unbroken surfaces, but to their interesting materials walls should form a harmony and not a discord. 





An Effect of Thatch Is Gained by Rounding the Hips and Ridges and Laying the Shingles Out of the Horizontal in Long, Irregular Waves 
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GQOLQOQR HARMONY 


ARMONY, in the general use of 
the word, has so long been asso- 
ciated with musical tones and dis- 
cords, or when applied to individ- 

uals has referred to the mental status of 
each to the other, that many times the 
casual observer or thinker overlooks the 
really broad adaptation of the word when 
it is used in connection with inanimate ob- 
jects. A lack of harmony in these will 
often be found to provide the basic element 
upon which a distressing want of it be- 
tween individuals is founded, and often 
with an entire ignorance on the part of 
both that something quite foreign to them- 
selves has caused the breach. There are 
some natures so keenly alive to the har- 
monious coloring about them that when a 
sharp or badly combined contrast is forced 
upon them the impression carried to the 
brain by the offended eye can only be lik- 
ened to the effect produced by discordant 
notes upon the sensitive ear of the trained 
musician. 

Take the beautiful arrangement of color 
in the rainbow. The spectrum provides the 
foundation of all colors, but the eye is led 
by gradual changes from one extreme to 
the other without the shock of any sudden 
contrast. 


Although color is probably the most im- 
portant and at the same time the most in- 
definable adjunct to harmony in household 
arrangement, form follows it very closely. 
Too much design interwoven in rugs, dra- 
peries and wall coverings, without suff- 
cient plain surface as a balancing factor, 
will offend the eye, and therefore weary the 
brain, almost as quickly and quite as in- 
fallibly as the lack of color harmony, also 
less insidiously, as it is more easily recog- 
nizable; just as some people do not know 
that they are color blind, so others fail to 
perceive what agency is at work to cause 
mental unrest, when they are surrounded 
by colors which grate upon their sensibil- 
ities. 

In considering this element of form we 
might say that incongruity of form and 
purpose cause the greatest lack of harmony. 
What might be quite appropriate in one 
place or apartment, or designed for some 
special purpose, would give offense imme- 
diately if wrongly placed, or devoted to 
some use foreign to that for which it was 
designed. 

Not long since, the writer entered the 
«loorway of a concrete house with some of 
the features of an Italian villa, and was 
ushered into a hallway of purely Colonial 
treatment. The effect was, to say the least, 
disquieting. 

There is perhaps no style of architec- 
ture or no treatment of interiors more dig- 
nified and restful than our own old Colo- 
nial types, but they lose their charm when 
desecrated as in the above instance. The 
modified cornices, pillars, capitals and fluted 
columns carrying us back to the days of 
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the early Greeks and Romans, and 


wonderful structures of antiquity afi 
the most enduring types for exterior el 
vation, and one of which we nevet 


The furnishings, too, simple, strong 
beautiful in line, which were born of 
simplified needs of the early Colonists, 
adapted from the styles left behind in E1 
land during the Georgian period, carry wi 
them to-day the lasting influence of tl 
master makers of furniture of the ei 


teenth century. The names of Chippendal 


Sheraton, Hepplewhite and many othe 
are still fully appreciated and will contin 
to remain as standards for all time. 

In an attempt to cover, in a general wa 
such a wide field as the one under pre 
consideration, it is difficult to tell 
where to draw the line of demarkation 
tween generalities and particular instan 
which serve as illustrations of the prin 


involved, especially when each division 
the subject might serve as the text for 
complete treatise if sufficiently amplific 
A brief statement, therefore, of cert 
underlying truths must fix the present limi 
This brings us to two points concernit 
the entrance of a house; it should be « 
sentially a hallway, with vistas leading 
sight as nearly as possible to the confin 
of the building, or beyond, through do 
and windows. The writer has never bee 
in sympathy with the popular fashion 
making the main doorway of the house | 
into the living room of the household. Th 


apartment may be close by the entrance, bu 


away from it. There are times when tl 
admission of any guest, however neat 


dear, is an intrusion into the sacred pz 


cincts of family life, and again it is oft 
disconcerting to a business caller or form 
guest to be ushered at once into the bos 
of the family. A hall may be as larg: 
as small as one may wish, and it should ha 
a note of home cheer and friendly welcon 
dominating it, but it should be distinctly 
anteroom, with the wide hospitable stait 
case, and open portals, welcoming one 
the more private apartments above and be 
yond. 

The question of vistas next arises; an 
their value is incalculable. A house that 


so planned that its doors are opposite eacl 


other, or opposite windows in adjoinin 
rooms, gains light and cheer, and giv 


the impression of size, which is lost whet 


the range of vision is confined chiefly 
each apartment. 
running through the center of the hou 


and affording views of the garden beyond 


with wide doorways on each side givin 
entrance to large airy rooms, is ideal 
this respect. 


In bringing this article to a close ther 


are a few words bearing upon the rel 


tions of certain colors to various apart 
ments and temperaments which will be ap 
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The old Colonial hallway 


propriate to the present line of thought and 
suggestive of further discussion. Gray as 
a foundation color in house decoration is 
now receiving its meed of appreciation, but 
it should be the warm, drab gray in which 
ne feels the brown and yellow tones with- 
ut really seeing them. A cold gray makes 
ne feel as though confined behind stone 


walls. 


The country residence of one of our 
multi-millionaires is furnished throughout 
with gray walls, the color of each room 
being given by the rugs, draperies and up- 
holsteries, for which the walls provide a 
charming background. Gray gives an ef- 
fect of distance, and therefore enlarges a 
room, apparently, and as it also subdues 
he rays of light, is much more suitable for 

room with southern exposure than green, 
which is so often used and so surely tades. 

ray, with green, blue or lavender provides 
2 most restful atmosphere in a sunny apart- 
ment, and combined with the warmer colors 
will lend itself pleasingly to rooms where 
less sunlight enters. However, in a north 
room, or one from which sunshine is for 
any reason excluded, a creamy yellow in 
which chrome tints are distinguishable, will 
give an effect of sunlight. A charming 
room in blue and gray is furnished in the 
following attractive manner. A quaint old 
chintz striped paper forms the wall dec- 
oration up to the monotoned frieze, which 
is a drab-like gray, to match the ground of 
the paper. The strip is formed of little 
id-fashioned blue blossoms and tiny deep 
red rambler roses, giving a touch of enliv- 
ening color. Couch cushions and window 
draperies are of old blue Scotch fabric, as 
re also the upholsteries of the rattan chairs 
painted drab, together with the desks, tables 
and other articles of furniture set against 

rug which incorporates in itself all the 
tones of color in the room. The result is 
a combination of restfulness, charm and 
beauty, which are conducive to the highest 
form of concentration. If this element of 
color treatment could be enlarged upon 
successfully in the decorations of private 
‘fices as well as in home surroundings, 
much more satisfactory results might be 
attained. 


Too much gray or lavender might de- 
press a quiet or low-spirited personality, 
while it would serve to balance better the 
gay and lively temperament, which would 
only be further excited by the brilliant 
hues of reds or yellows. 


Greens, browns, tans and grays, with old 
blues or lavenders, are conducive to rest- 
ful effects, while reds, yellows, terra-cottas, 
old rose and the richer tones of color con- 
tribute to warmth and cheerfulness. 


\ combination of all these which is likely 
to please every taste and therefore espe- 
cially adapted to the furnishings of living- 
rooms, is the touch of Orientalism which is 
the acme of combined color. 




















MIDWINTER DRAPERIES 


ERY English, in the Eighteenth cen- 
tury type as to style and pattern, 
quaint and antique as to materials 
and colors, such are the draperies 

designed for the winter of 1912-1913. 
More supple than of old are the rich bro- 
cades that exhibit upon grounds of dull 
gold and silver metal threads floral designs 
wrought in satin embroidery in wonderful 
old tints of mulberry, rose, browns, golds, 
and deep blues. These, and other styles of 
brocades, damasks and tapestries are plan- 
ned to accompany velvet draperies which 
repeat some color prominent in the bro- 
cade, although the velvet and velours hang- 
ings are largely used to bring about har- 
mony between woodwork and curtains, to 
introduce a soft accent of wall and lintel 
colors between these and the draperies 
which partly conceal windows and door- 
ways. 

In conformity with the trend towards 


things antique there are offered -infinite 
varieties of velours anciennes, antique 
velvets and brocades that exhibit both 


French and English styles of decorations 
from the time of Louis XIV to Louis 
XVIII, and also during the reigns of 
Francis II, and William and Mary of Eng- 
land. Perhaps most prominent are designs 
belonging to the Chinese Chippendale period 
of interior decoration, to the Adam period, 
and to the Regency. Very popular, but not 
quite so prominent, are those designs 
characteristic of the Jacobean and William 
and Mary periods. 

Some wonderful Jacobean tapestries 
show birds and fruits among floral scrolls, 
woven so as to convey the impression of 
wool embroidery in warm colors upon dark 
backgrounds, among which black and brown 
predominate. Many of these handsome 
tapestries have all the appearance of those 
wrought of wool, or of wool and silk, but 
their cost is considerably less. 





Tapestry with Black Groundwork and Unique Figures in Jacobean 


Colors 
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Chintz Suitable for the Winter Living-Room 


One is impressed by the fact that new 
draperies of all classes show prominently 
black backgrounds, or mixtures, and that, 
in the better grades of draperies, metal 
threads predominate both in groundwork 
and decorative design, always with tarnished 
effects that produce a rich glow of gold or 
glimmer of silver lights in the folds of the 
goods. 

Especially noticeable are the beautiful 
metal thread effects in Chinese Chippendale 
brocade, damask and tapestry hangings, as, 
for instance, a black background with a dull 
metal thread softening the contrast between 
it and broad stripes or scroll designs in 
which all manner of soft “dead” colors are 
mingled in birds, flowers and arabesques, 
carried out in the Chinese style, but with the 
English and French. impress which Europe 
gave to the designs before they became the 
rage under the impetus of Chippendale. 

Most popular among Chinese Chippen- 
dale hangings are those which show stripes, 
because these can be used in connection with 
furniture of many periods and, when as- 
sociated with hangings of cut velvet and 
velours, look well with almost anything in 
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the way of English interior decoration. The 
stripes usually show small figures, as of 
satin-stitch embroidery, in dull, inconspicu- 
ous colors upon a ground in contrast to the 
dark stripe in the material, and so an effect 
of rich simplicity may be achieved, not pos- 
sible when the bolder all-over designs are 
employed. 

Metal thread combinations, however, are 
not confined to any special classes of ma- 
terials, but are conspicuous in all the 
season's styles, from Renaissance to Geor- 
gian, and in qualities of goods that vary 
from a fine silk damask to a tapestry that 
has all the appearance of heavy bullion em- 
broidery. 

Noticeable among the Chinese effects, 
which appear in quantities this season for 
use with Chinese Chippendale interior 
decorations, are all-silk damasks, silk mix- 
tures and prints, some showing typical 
Chinese dragons in gold on a black back- 
ground, others the characteristic Chinese 
massing of all colors in flowers and orna- 
ments, while still others exhibit Oriental 
landscapes in shades of dull gold upon back- 
grounds of black. 

This insistence of gold in the winter’s 
decorated hangings makes possible some 
charming effects, as of firelight and sun- 
light glow in rooms, when the ornamented 
draperies are hung—as they always are— 
with velours and velvet through which play 
golden lights from backgrounds of bright 
yellow underneath pile of every soft hue 
known to the season’s fashions, or which 
are, themselves, tinted one of the many 
beautiful shades of gold, or golden-brown, 
so popular this season. 

Some of the draperies introducing the 
new effect of golden light through the pile 
are of silk velours, showing graduated 


stripes in red, blue, green, purple, gray, rose 
and mulberry, each on a vivid yellow back- 
None of the background shows 


ground. 


A Good Thing in Decorator’s Brocade—Rich Coloring with Gold 


hread 
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Old-Fashioned Chintz for the City Bedroom 


yet the light seems to draw through the pile 
all the glow of sunlight with an effect at 
once rich and very striking, and which lends 
tone and life to a room furnished simply 
and in quiet hues. 

Another new, but less expensive drapery 
of the golden class has a mohair frisé effect 
in soft color on a gold ground. It is very 
durable, has a charm all its own, and can 
be used both for drapery and upholstery 
purposes. 

Not everyone is able to indulge in rich 
materials, but everyone may drape his home 
with the same designs, many of the same 
colors and with as charming effects in 
pretty suggestions of handsome fabrics. For 
instance, there is a thick, supple chintz, a 
novelty of the season, which has the surface 
of stamped velvet and is decorated with 
precisely the same patterns, in soft, blurred 
colors, common to this season’s decorated 
velvets. Chintz, indeed, has never appeared 
in greater variety of weights and patterns. 
To harmonize with the trend towards styles 
and colors of the Eighteenth Century there 
has been a revival of chintzes printed from 
blocks made so long ago that their origin 
has been forgotten, and which have not been 
in use for a century or more. Some won- 
derful old English block prints have been 
the result of this revival, and their designs 
show birds or flowers or a mingling of both, 
in delicate and charming patterns and in 
colors that will stand any amount of wash- 
ing. Blues, reds, lavenders and mixed 
colors of this sort predominate ig the Eng- 
lish prints made from old blocks, while the 
Japanese hand-blocked . chintzes printed 
from ancient blocks discovered in junk 
heaps of the past, are surpassingly lovely in 
their wonderful tones of brown and gold, 
with here and there peacock blue and silver, 
and certain dull reds with brown. 

Besides the quaint and alluring designs 
found in the old blocks, there are lovely 
modern patterns and copies of all the period 
designs in practically every color and in 
both dull-finished and glacé chintz. 

While the most durable and washable 
colors seem to be found in chintz, fabrics 
that wear and wash well—especially in 
foreign makes—are block and roller printed 
taffetas, linens and cretonnes, in period and 
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Chinese Chippendale designs; shad 
prints, in charming and distinctive pattern 
and a_ wonderful 
fabrics in new and attractive 
decorative patterns. 
Another fabric that 
is toile-de-jouey, 
textiles, as in more 


assortment of cott 


weaves an 


is in favor this seas 
und one finds in 
pretentious materials 
lovely reproductions of old stuffs and et 
broideries which have a witchery abou 
them not often found in modern decoration 
Often it happens that one cannot 

colors that are wanted in French, Englis! 
or American goods, when search amon; 
those produced by German, Austrian, Dut 
and Oriental manufacturers will discove 
the very tint desired. Then, too, each coun 
try sends some individual stuff with 
charm of weave peculiar to itselfi—such 









Chintz in That Old Favorite, the Willow 
Pattern 


the pretty, simple diaper patterns produc: 

by Austria, and which harmonize so delight 
fully with English furniture of the Georgia 
period. 


Holland is never behind in the production 


of interesting drapery fabrics and has sent 
this season, very beautiful embossed velout 
among fine draperies, while it is among th« 
countries which have manufactured delight 
ful textiles with more vividness of color 
and boldness of design to accompany Arts 
and-Crafts and Mission furniture. 


Linen hangings have, perhaps, never been 
shown with as many varieties of weave an 
decoration, from glossy, heavy crash with 


stamped borders of closer weave, to fin 
damasks, and draperies showing Kurbel em 


broideries in contrasting colors, and supple, 


effective linen brocades. 
With’ the trend towards 
tapestries naturally come 


things antique 
into greatei 


prominence, and a great many new effects 


have been produced in these. Crinkle 


tapestries, for instance, are reversible, and 


show softer, more supple folds and pretty 


color effects obtained by mixing threads in 


the weave. One such tapestry has a gen 
eral tone of reddish gold, another show 
dark blue flecked with gold. 

Verdure tapestries also exhibit pliable 
soft folds and wonderful color effects. It 
would be difficult to find in any other fabri 
as many shades of one color as one sees it 
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tapestries where browns and golds form a 
scheme of decoration, or where dull blues 
fade into soft browns, or rose merges into 
mulberry. 

A tapestry decoration that has never been 
seen in this country before consists of a 
large Genoese pattern that occupies half the 
width of the material. Examined from a 
listance the effect is that of a brocatelle, 
with the pattern standing out in high relief. 
Closer inspection, however, discloses that 
the design is but slightly repoussé and that 
its striking appearance has been achieved by 
the crinkled background in contrast with 
the plain portions which comprise the 
lecoration. 

\lthough black backgrounds, both with 
and without metal thread effects in the 
weave are so prominent, gold is little less 
popular used in a similar manner, and is 
the most popular of all colors this season 
since it appears in almost everything else. 
There are wonderful backgrounds in old 
golds in almost every class of fabrics. The 
rage for gold is by no means confined to 
Chinese and Chippendale effects, although 
the craze for these has led foreign and 
domestic manufacturers to bring out in 
tapestries of the cheaper sort, cretonnes and 
chintzes, the colors as well as the designs 
used in finer hangings. 

This is a season of velvets and plushes 
wherever they can be used, and they are 
worked in not only with brocades, damasks 
and traperies of the finer sorts but also with 
hand-blocked prints and linens in the room. 

More generally used, because within the 
reach of all purses, are cretonnes and 
thintzes, which come in all prices and in- 
clude all classes of decoration and _ all 
degrees of loveliness. Best of all, the season 
has stamped a good taste into its draperies 
so that there is less opportunity for a 
woman without taste to make of her 
home a place of irritating horrors in color 
anachronisms instead of the restful, beauti- 
ful spot which harmonious hangings do so 
much towards creating. 





Occasionally the Small Bird Patterns Are 
Effective 




















ANDIRONS AND CANDLESTICKS 


serviceable fact, not the preten- 
tious hypocrisy” and we get this in 
nearly every detail relating to the 


C ARLYLE says: “The 


chimney place. 
From earliest 
times brasiers were 
the universal method 
of warming apart- 
ments—that is wood 
built on a hearth of 
flat stone, or by 
burning charcoal in 
the same manner. 
The smoke escaped 
by windows or doors 
—or through an 
opening in the roof. 


Palladio tells of 
two fireplaces, one in 
Baiae, the other near 
Civita Vecchia 
They were placed in 
the middle of the 
rooms, columns sup- 
porting architraves. 
Vitruvius mentions 
the inconvenience 
caused by smoke, 
and adds_instruc- 
tions as to cleaning 
rooms. This was in 
the first century 
B. C. And no fire 
place is mentioned. 
Brasiers were used 
to bring great glow- 
ing embers from a 


fire outside, and were replenished with 
prepared charcoal, the cochilia of the Latins. 

Homer makes Ulysses, when in Calypso’s 
grotto, long to see the smoke ascending 
from Ithaca. What is this but a longing for 
the family hearth and home? making home- 


sickness not at all a modern af- 
fliction. 

Authors refer to the chimney 
in England as early as 1051. At 
Penshurst one of the ancient 
stone fireplaces has a _ raised 
hearth. y 

In France regularly constructed 
fireplaces came in as early as 
about the 12th century; in 
Flanders about the roth century. 

At the Porte Sainte Croix is 
a recessed fireplace with circular 
back. 

In the Hall of the Duca D’ 
Aténe in the time of Andrea 
Guardiani andirons were made 
very similar to those small iron 
ones at both ends of my illustra- 
tion but with the ends turned 
down. These were originally 
made for the house to which they 
are now restored and where the 
photograph was taken. They are 
eighty years old. Mr. William 


modest 
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W. Kent in designing some andirons for 
Mr. H. H. Richardson’s study used this 





A Beautiful Modern Fireplace with Old Fitments 


model, only squaring the points at top, 
which so much resemble the sharp ends of 
a goose’s tongue. 

In northern Europe the fireplace has been, 
at least since the 12th century, a good index 
of the genuine art appreciation of the age 








Andirons of Steel and Brass with Shovels and Tongs to Match 


in which they were built and beautified. So 
much romance has been attached to the 
phrase “Hearth and Home” that we are apt 
through the depth of sentiment connected 
with it to take much for granted in regard 


to the period of time 
when the hearths ex- 
isted, and to regard 
them as coeval with 
the dawn of civiliza- 
tion in northern 
climes, they seem so 
necessary. 

The chimney 
corner was generally 
the place where the 
elders sat. In fact it 
was a refuge from 
the hurlyburly of the 
common meeting 
room—made deeply 
recessed and with a 
raised platform or 
dais and then came 
that delightful 
phrase in conse- 
quence of this defi- 
nite seclusion— 
“Sous le manteau de 
la cheminée” to de- 
scribe some semi- 
secret circulating in 
undertones among 
the family or inner 
circle, 

The early form of 
andirons or fire dogs 
were in the shape of 


two uprights with spreading feet and were 
joined by a cross bar—the hood was placed 
at a standing angle in order to ignite more 
quickly, which manner is still followed in 
the East. 
was adopted, walls and hoods conducted the 


As soon as the recess in the wall 


smoke away more quickly, then 
the horizontal position was pre- 
ferred, and two dogs were used. 
These at first were very plain. 

Andirons with ball and claw 
feet belong to the same period as 
furniture with similar feet, and 
were probably used up to the late 
years of the 18th century. They 
are almost invariably made with 
tall shafts and iron terminals. 
Fenders were not originally used 
with andirons with ball and claw 
feet. The andirons in the il- 
lustration are of steel with brass 
and are about one hundred years 
old. The shovels and tongs are 
quite as old, and are also of steel 
and brass, and the plain ones of 
iron. 

The door knobs, key plates, 
and smaller round knobs are all 
the original ones and are eighty 
or eighty-five years old. 

Any one who has traveled 
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abroad, particularly 
on the Continent, 
knows how impor- 
tant a part candles 
play on the bill even 
yet. Some thrifty 
ones take with them 
from place to place 
the candle ends for 
which they are 
charged and are en- 
abled to get up quite 
an illumination at 
the end of a week of 
traveling by lighting 
all the bits. 

I think that the 
penurious feeling 
that exists in the 
br east of every 
fh renchman has 
come down from 
over a century or 
more and become in- 
grained in his na- 
ture. 


In the days of the 
greatest glory of 
France, during the 
reigns of Louis XVI 
and XV and even in 
the lifetime of the 
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Row of Candlesticks Over a Hundred Years Old, Including the “Rea 


L 





ding” Stick on the Chair 





unhappy Marie An- 
toinette, candles 
were one of the most 
valuable court re- 
quisites. During the 
reign of Louis XV 
the ladies attached 
to the Queen’s bed 
chamber were paid 
only 150 livres a 
year, that is about 
$30—which seems a 
beggarly sum. This 
they were allowed to 
increase by selling 
the candles which 
had been once light- 
ed. These ends of 
candles do not seem 
to be a large item, 
yet it brought them 
an income of 5,000 
livres, over $1,000. 
The profit on can- 
dles was so great 
that it was shared 
among many of the 
courtiers. The can- 
dles which were not 
burned up went to 
the members of the 
Kings Guard. 











CANDLES OF BAYBERRY WAX 


HE most attractive bayberry candles 

come to-day from a New England 

village, as is fitting, and there bids 

fair to develop a considerable in- 
dustry. The candles are made entirely by 
hand in the original manner, no short cut 
or easy process being able to produce the 
same results. They bear the traces of con- 
tinued dippings and taper at the top, an 
inevitable result of the process. This means 
that the wick is dipped repeatedly into the 
hot wax, a new layer being added each time, 
until the candle is the desired thickness. 
They are made in a variety of sizes, from 
those small enough to conveniently decorate 
a birthday cake, to large ones, three feet 
high, intended for a floor candlestick. When 
sent out the beautiful sage green is wrapped 
in white tissue paper and enclosed in a box 
of a contrasting tone of old blue. A box 
may contain a single candle, a half dozen 
or a dozen. On opening the lid above the 
candle in its white tissue paper is found a 
charming motto-card, bearing an appropri- 
ate verse in Old English or other decorative 
lettering. For example: 

On New Year’s Eve 

A bayberry candle 

Burned to the socket 

Brings health to the home 

And wealth to the pocket. 

The little verse and the pleasing manner 

of its presenting suggest the literature 
which grew up about the bayberry candle 


By MIRA EDSON 


in early New England. To the genius 
this locality, as said, the discovery of thi 
use of the blue-wax berry of the roc! 


pastures is ascribed. In the History 

Virginia, published in 1705 by Robe 
Beverly, it is said: “This discovery is vet 
modern, notwithstanding these countri 
have been so long settled. The Melti1 


of these berries is said to have been fir 


found out by a Surgeon of New England 


j 


who performed wonderful things, with 
salve made of them.” 

Before this was written, however, 
Candleberry Tree had been made the sul 
ject of stormy discussions in town meeting 
in New England itself, with the result tl 
a certain day was set, September 15th, “1 
less it fell upon a Lord’s Day,” as the fit 
upon which these berries might be pick« 
This day was called it 
berry Day.” 

One can easily imagine the attenti 
given to the date, and the preparatio 
privately made by each, to | 
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be ready betim« 


in the morning of the appointed day; 
then starting early, with a prearranged pl 
as to where the best and largest berri 
were to be sought, and gathered-in 
fore discovered by other, equally activ 
neighbors. Old and young would go out 


to gather them, and the scene must hav 


whil 


been very picturesque, had anyone leisure 


observe. 
The use of whale oil for lamps was in- 


troduced and found to be a much cheaper 
nethod of lighting than the candle. 
nany years bayberry dips were not used 


So for 


nd the art of making them was almost for- 
rotten. 
lustries, 
simple and beautiful things of an earlier 
ra, even at the cost of a little trouble in the 
naking, the bayberry dip has been remem- 
bered and the making of them found to be 
vorth while. 


With the revival of the hand-in- 
however, and the desire for the 


The bayberry candle has, to recommend 


it, several charms, some of which have been 
nentioned. 
being hand-made, bearing thus a suggestion 


First, the evidence it carries of 


of personal service and a graceful one; 
|, the peculiar greenish color of the 


con 


vax; furthermore, the soft, clear light it 


ives; and not least, the perfume it emits 
ile burning and when extinguished. The 
irginia historian before quoted says of 


his, speaking of the dips as “Candles which 


re never greasie to the touch, nor melt with 


Snuff of these ever offend the Smell, 
ke that of a tallow Candle; but instead of 
ing disagreeable, if an accident puts a 
ndle out, it yields a pleasant fragrancy 
) all that are in the Room; insomuch that 


1ice People often put them out on purpose 


) have the incense of the expiring Snuff.” 





























FORESTALLING SPRING 


INDOORS 





HAT! Pus- 
sy Wil- 
lows in 
mid - win- 

ter! And with a bliz- 
zard raging! What fairy-work, what 
miracle is this?” The exclamations were 
due to the dainty “Pussy Willows”—to be 
more exact, blossoming branches of the 
populus balsamifera—smiling in the west 
window of a busy Chicago studio early in 
January. 

The mistress of the studio, nature loving, 
ingenious, while walking in a city park had 
noticed the big buds on the hedge branches 
trimmed off by the park employees, had car- 
ried the branches home and made a simple 
experiment. As she afterward explained, 
the boughs responded beautifully to “a 
bottle of warm water and a little protected 
sunshine” and in a few days fulfilled the 
destiny so nearly averted. Some of the 
“katkins” were six inches long, and all re- 
joiced in the regular “balm of Gilead” odour 
that the early bees find so delightful. 

To breathe this fragrance and_ look 
through the delicate green boughs at the 
driving snow and gray sky of a Chicago 
“norther” was to enjoy an _ experience 
charming and unique. 

The Pussy Willows, too, brought out 
other delightful and practical suggestions 
for “bringing spring indoors.” 

“When I was a boy,” said a man born in 
Norway, “my mother used to follow a 
similar plan, yearly, in regard to blossoming 
fruit branches. My father died when I was 
a baby, and my brave little mother was sore 
put to it to feed and educate her eight little 
children. We lived near the sea, and every 
summer, after a grand cleaning, the family 
moved into a sort of outhouse and the cot- 
tage was rented to summer visitors. ' This, 
with our bit of garden, provided most of 
our living. Our school expenses the fruit 
branches paid. : 

“The dining-room had a sunny south-east 
exposure, and most of the long winter we 
enjoyed that room hugely. But in January 
we always ‘moved out’ and took our meals 
in another part of the house. The big stove 
was carefully regulated and the six boys 
of the household were sent to the woods 
to cut long, well shaped branches of wild 
fruit trees—with all their orchard kin that 
we could honestly procure. The stems were 
placed in cold water at first, and the room 
kept rather cool and dark until the frost 
had been drawn from them and the sap 
gently started. Then the light and the 
tempertaure were gradually increased, and 
the water was chilled a little. Presently they 
were placed in full sunshine. When the 


buds were pretty well swollen we carried 
them to the nearest town, where they found 
a ready market. We couldn't afford to keep 
many boughs ourselves, but mother always 
retained a few so that we might have the 
pleasure of seeing them burst into bloom.” 

Two women sitting near smiled reminis- 
cently. One of them remembered similar 
triumphs in regard to apple and peach blos- 
soms, the other recalled the box of peach 
and cherry twigs, wrapped in moistened cot- 
ton, found in her stateroom on beginning a 
dreary March voyage. The other “steamer 
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flowers” sent were handed to the dining- 
room steward, but the fruit twigs looked so 
unpromising that they were carelessly stuck 
into a mug of water and set aside. Three 
days later the stateroom was glorified by 
their exquisite beauty, while their perfume, 
faint but unmistakable, hallowed the cor- 
ridor outside. 

“And the beauty of it,” cried the woman 
who long since had learned the trick for 
herself, “is that this rare enjoyment does 
not mean robbing the orchards. Nearly all 
fruit trees, especially peaches, which are 
particularly lovely in blossom, start many 
more fruits than can be brought to success- 
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ful maturity. Note how 
ruthlessly the good 
horticulturist prunes 
and ‘buds’ his peach 
trees, for instance. A 
generous handful of small branches—or the 
ends of larger ones—may be spared by 
each healthy tree with advantage, and oh! 
how sweet the blossoms seem when they 
open indoors.” 

The boughs should be cut with a sharp 
knife, and a gentle slant, before the frost 
softens. Following nature’s plan, as in 
regard to house-grown bulbs, they should 
be brought to full light and warmth gradu- 
ally. As with house-grown bulbs, also, the 
blossoms may be induced to open at almost 
any desired time by careful manipulation of 
sunshine and atmospheric heat. 

A similar plan in the Old World is most 
successfully carried out in regard to lilacs, 
and has been happily tried in America. In- 
stead of pruning the lilac bushes in the 
autumn, or waiting until spring is well 
established, do all necessary trimming in 
the winter, say late January or early Febru- 
ary—when, moreover, the leafless condition 
of the shrubs will further their future sym- 
metry. Cut the stems slant, taking a bit of 
the old wood if possible, and place in. large, 
deep pails of water until the buds are about 
ready to open. Then remove to a sunny 
window—choosing a time when no im- 
portant engagement presses. Last year the 
flower loving members of a certain profes- 
sional coterie got no work done while the 
author’s impromptu Feast of Lilacs lasted. 
Only the exceptional devotee of beauty 
could have remained away from those glori- 
ous, sweet scented amethystive plumes for 
long. 

Once upon a time the joys of spring- 
time were anticipated for a dear invalid 
soon to leave all earth’s joys behind him by 
means of carefully selected sprays of com- 
mon and golden willow, tiny oak branches 
and so on. The young oak shoots in 
particular displayed an opening pink tint 
indescribable as lovely. Blossoming portu- 
laca and dandelions also delighted this grate- 
ful and beloved Dweller on the Threshold— 
with winter in icy sway beyond the sunny 
windows. These last are not quite so easy 
to manage as the fruit boughs and lilacs, 
but if the dandelion “blows” are scattered 
over deep pots in the summer or early 
autumn, the pots sunk in the earth until 
after a good frost or two, then brought 
gradually to sunny warmth the results will 
be surprising. Portulaca should be started 
early too, carefully accustomed to the dryer 
atmosphere of the house, given plenty of 
light, kept warm and watered sparingly. 
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OLD CHESTS OF DRAWERS 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


OONER or later the old furniture 
quest leads to a highboy. The 
way may begin with a broken 
chair and lead, by gentle stages, 

to sideboards and four-posters, but there 
is no escaping the highboy in the end. 
Frequently it becomes the one thing 
needed for perfect happiness. I once 
heard a lover of old furniture say that 
his house would not be complete until 
there was a tall clock on the stair land- 
ing and a highboy in the upper hall. 
“You know,” he added, “highboys belong 
in upper halls.” And if one has an old 
upper hall or a modern one in the old 
manner, it is truly an excellent place. 
But I should be sorry to see the old fur- 
niture habit limited to those with roomy 
second stories. 

Highboys look very well in any room 
where they serve some use, which after 
all is the real test of any piece of furni- 
ture. Highboys are closely related to 
many articels of household use, includ- 
ing desks, cupboards and bureaus. To 
many people the most desirable type has 
ball and claw feet, a scroll top, a center 
drawer with a-sunburst, and three carved 
finals. Such a specimen is shown on the 
opposite page. When famous collections of 
furniture come under the hammer highboys 
of this type bring very high prices. I at- 
tended a famous sale in the South several 
years ago when a specimen of this style was 
sold for seven hundred dollars. Three hun- 
dred would have been a fairer price. My 
own preference was for an older type, one 
with a straight cornice and high bandy legs, 
which brought one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. To-day it would undoubtedly bring 
more, though hardly as much as the scroll- 
top piece. A still older highboy was of 
walnut, straight of top and standing on six 
turned legs connected by a stretcher. I do 
not recall the selling price of this fine old 
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Bureau of Fine Workmanship, About 1780 








Marquetry Chest of Drawers of the Late Seventec 


Century 


the interest 
| 


article, but I rememer that 
it was comparatively slight. 7 
ding centered around the furniture of 
eighteenth century. During the past 


years the appreciation of the early eight 


eenth had greatly increased, while the 
enteenth century is being brought nearet 
us every day. 

When a furniture-maker copies an 


highboy, he selects the scroll-top variet 
which for grace and beauty is unsurpass¢ 
An expert cabinet-maker, and only an e3 
pert, should attempt this design, will repr 
duce all the fine Moldings a1 
drawer pulls will be in perfect harmony, a1 
the tone of the wood will be the yello 
brown of the early eighteenth century, n 
the purplish-red mahogany of a later dat 
If of the earlier cabriole period 

the highboy will be straight on 


points 


7 


the top, and the molding will 
have the character of a cornice. 
The upper portion will be di- 
vided into four long drawers 
and a square center drawer, 
showing a “full” sunburst. The 
lower division frame will 


usually contain one long drawer 
and three sub-drawers, the cen- 
ter one showing a fan or “half” 
sunburst. The legs will be slen- 
der cabriole type terminating in 
the web, or club foot 

With this style of high-chest 
was often sold a set of “steps” 
for china. The steps were 
placed on top of the chest, and 
on first glance seemed a part of 


the design. When filled with 
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pitchers, jugs and bowls they became an 
object of housewifely pride. Outwardly 
was displayed the treasured china of the 
household; inside, folded in the long 
drawers, was the family linen. Time has 
dealt kindly with many of the old high- 
boys, but the steps and the china are 
usually left to the imagination. 

The high-chest of 1740 presented a dif- 
ferent appearance. The divisions of 
frame and body were much the same, 
and the drawers held to similar dimen- 
sions, but the flat cornice was gone, and 
the handles and key plates were altered. 
In place of the straight cornice was the 
scroll top, destined to be an important 
feature of furniture-making both in Eng- 
land and America. The scroll or swan- 
top, or broken pediment, as it is some- 
times called, continued to be a charac- 
teristic phase of furniture-making until 
late in the eighteenth century. 

By 1750 the highboy became more dif- 
ficult of classification. The type was 
growing complex. On one hand was the 
secretary, retaining many features of the 
high-chest ; on the other the evolution of 

the bureau which was in reality a direct 
tgrowth of the low chest of drawers, yet 
ibining many of the highboy features. 
Chen there was the true highboy, resem- 
bling the earlier type, yet showing a more 
laborate cabriole. The top or knee of the 
briole, once quite plain, now showed a 
urved shell, while fancy carving re- 
laced the simple sunburst. Carved finials 
id ornamental brass work kept pace with 
ther innovations. To many minds the later 
highboys represent the highest type; there 
re others who prefer the highboy of 1730, 
just as they prefer the clock of that date. 
When cabinet-makers used the straight 
ornice, clock-makers followed in their 
ead. When the scroll top became a fea- 
ure of high-chests, clocks soon responded, 
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and in a lesser degree this was true of all 
types of woodwork. It is this close rela- 
tion between designs, this kinship, so to 
speak, of all eighteenth-century handicraft, 
that makes the study of Colonial furniture 
so fascinating. One collector may prefer 





Typical Highboy of the Late Eighteenth 
Century 


the plainer style, another waxes eloquent 
over the elaborately carved pieces, but all 
must agree that it was a golden age of 
cabinet-making, in which beauty of design 
was only half the story. 

Open the old drawers and note how care- 
ful the interior finish! How smooth the 
wood! How perfect the constructive 
work! Note the treatment of the wood; 
the durability of the stain; the care be- 
stowed upon the hidden parts. Yet we 
wonder why old pieces have lasted so 
long. 

Only those who have made long so- 
journs in New England farmhouses 
know anything about-the base ends to 
which many old pieces are put. There is 
also the other extreme, more disconcert- 
ing to the would-be purchaser, when the 
old chest of drawers, usually of maple or 
applewood, and possible pine, plainly of 
local make and not of thrilling interest, is 
placed in the best parlor, valued at a 
price which would almost buy the farm, 
and placidly declared to have come over 
in the Mayflower. These are occasions 
when the hunter of old furniture finds 
silence the better part of valor. 

Possibly in the next town there isa 
country dealer in antiques who has. 
scoured the country as you can never do, 
who is master of an art yoit can never “ 
attain. He has all. kinds of 6ld things 


from foot-stoves to churns and his prices 
are comparatively moderate. By contrast, 
the simple farmhouse people seem members 
of a gigantic furniture trust. The dealer 
will sell you an old highboy and tell you 
its entire history. He has powers of per- 
suasian which you unfortunately lack and 
which he turns to an account. What fine 
old chairs, quaint pewter and beautiful china 
these country dealers have! Windsor chairs 
and painted chairs of the late Sheraton 
period are here in numbers—and all kinds 
and conditions of bureaus. 

The chest of drawers, as we know it to- 
day, was not evolved until the sixteenth 
century. Cupboards, presses and armoires 
met the requirements, With the sixteenth 
century a different mode of living came into 
existence. The old feudal life of the Mid- 
dle Ages was gone. Houses were more com- 
fortable and built with a greater regard for 
privacy. The bedroom, as a distinct fea- 
ture of house-building, was little known be- 
fore this time. When this room assumed 
another character, furniture was especially 
designed for it, and among the new pieces 
was the chest of drawers. 

An upright chest filled with shelves, and 
containing boxes was, perhaps, the earliest 
chest of drawers. That it was a useful 
rather than an ornamental piece of furni- 
ture, may be gathered from old prints and 
illuminations. 

Of early chests of drawers, Italian speci- 
mens are the best examples of handicraft. 
They contain four drawers, elevated on 
short feet. The carving is simple, and in 
the manner of the early Renaissance. 
Gothic motifs were out of date in the six- 
teenth century. Arabasques, garlands, 
shields, and masks replaced the quartrefoils, 
and cinquefoils of the preceding period. 
The ball-foot was a feature of furniture- 
making during the late sixteenth century. 
It is found on presses, cupboards, and chests 
of drawers. When the ball-and-claw came 


into general use, the chest of drawers, to- 





The High Cupboard Open 


gether with kindred pieces of furniture, 
developed on new lines. The ball-and-claw 
foot, and the cabriole leg were destined to 
revolutionize furniture-making and to pre- 
pare the way for the fine cabinetwork of 
the eighteenth century, in which both Eng- 
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A Modification of the Highboy—Rare Cup- 
board, 1730 


land and France had a part. 

England obtained the cabriole, or bandy 
leg, from Holland, late in the seventeenth 
century. The accession of William of 
Orange in 1688 was followed by an exodus 
of Dutch and Flemish workmen, who car- 
ried with them a more perfect craft than 

was known across the channel. Flemish 

cane-work had already influenced chair- 
making. Dutch marquetry and wood- 
carving now became prominent. The 
bandy leg added lightness and grace to 
the chest of drawers elevating it from 
the ground, and giving opportunity for 

a different scheme of construction, 

The early bandy leg of English design- 
ing, terminated in the flat or club foot, 
sometimes called the “web foot.” This 
was not the ball-and-claw, although 
sometimes confused with it. This type 
may be studied in chairs of the period, 
and also in chests of drawers and desks. 
It was not until about 1730 that this form 
of furniture-making reached America. 
Up to that date the heavier styles 6f the 
seventeenth century continued to be in 
favor. 

In the colonies the chest of “drawers 
develeped on two distinct linés: One 
resulted. in the bureau; the other in the 
cupbo The first was the direct out- 
growgiiaof the chest, the other was of a 
more’ €emplicated origin. “™ 
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BUYING MONTICELLO 

W E have watched with mixed sentiments the recent campaign 

by a Long Island woman to have the Government take 
Monticello away from its lawful owner and make it into a national 
shrine. It has always been deeply regretted by patriotic people 
that the home associated with more than half a century of Thomas 
Jefferson’s busy life should be in private hands; but at the same 
time the Brooklyn lady’s campaign for ousting its proprietor seems 
to have such a large element of the personal in it, and her long 
appeal “To the People of the United States,” as published in the 
New York papers, seems so very wordy and “boshy” that even 
the most*patriotic are somewhat appalled by her procedures. The 
nation, or at least the State of Virginia, once had the opportunity 
of owning Monticello, and at a time when the sum paid for it 
would have been greatly appreciated by the statesman’s impov- 
erished daughters. The opportunity was not seized; and had the 
place not been subsequently purchased by an ardent admirer of 
Jefferson and treasured by him and his heir, it might presumably 
have fallen to absolute ruin for aught the nation at large cared. 
No fair-minded person, therefore, can quite sympathize with any 
scheme for wrenching it away from this heir. Should he offer to 
sell it or present it to the people, it would be a gracious act; but 
should he prefer to hold it, his right to do so cannot be ques- 
tioned. 

Meanwhile the fact remains that should the nation get it, it 
will possess a unique specimen of Colonial architecture as well as 
a shrine of liberty. It is thrilling to know that the Declaration of 
Independence was written there; it is also thrilling to know that 
the author of the Declaration was a busy practicing architect who 
never forgot, throughout four decades of amazing political ac- 
tivity, that “Architecture was the most important of the arts and 
worth great attenion.” 

His first building was this home of his—Monticello, begun in 
1770, long before any of the trained American architects of whom 
we have record were doing their best work. That such bigness of 
conception and thoroughness of detail could come from a very 
young man still in the experimental stage astounds the tyro of 
to-day, who, even after years of study.and training, is still de- 
pendent on contractor, engineer and landscape architect. Yet the 
young Jefferson not only planned and supervised Monticello but 
was personally responsible for such practical phases as heating, 
ventilation, plumbing and drainage, as well as the planning of all 
the farm buildings and the laying out ofthe estate. In addition, he 
trained all his own workmen, and even made experts of several 
of his slaves whom he later set free to earn their living at the 
trades he had taught them. Nor is Monticello Jefferson’s only 
residential work. His services were freely given to his neighbors, 
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es around Charlottesville justly boast of his 
reatest success, however, was the University of 
riginal drawings, plans and estimates for this 
to show how absolutely the institution was the 
man’s mind, from the original survey for a 
last bit of moulding. It could not have been 
he sadly complained to Madison, whom he 
pelier, ‘‘not a builder in all Virginia is capable 
rders.” The pity of it all is that Jefferson the 
tter known. The opening of Monticello to the 
museum would make him so. But since 
tely owned, perhaps a better solution than try- 
m its owner would be for our Government to 
sort of “censorship” over historic houses that 
nment exercises. By this means all repairs and 
be subject to a national committee of architects, 
lding could never be put to desecration. Mon- 
we saw it a few years ago, in need of many 
fact that the grounds were excellently kept 
that the owner was afraid to touch the houses 
should be raised against him for harming it 
a Government committee to take such responsi- 
repairs could be properly made, and the place 
h standard of orderliness that characterized it 
strious creator’s lifetime. 


GENERAL PUBLIC AND CENTRAL PARK 


public every year. It is therefore natural that 
is made for encroaching upon that area a 
hould be raised. Such protest is generally de- 
noter of the scheme, for it is more often than 
ry institution or corporation which, claiming to 
lic Recreation Society tries to plant itself tax- 
To keep it out is clearly the wisest course, but 
pertaining to a park is not necessarily of this 
1ot be met with an undiscriminating flat refusal. 
| recently about a stadium in Central Park for 
straightway the newspapers denounced it as 
to diminish the park area and to deprive the | 
Now this projected stadium could have taken 

t out of door amphitheatre and as such would 
congruous in an urban park. In fact, the 
ntral Park are too apt to forget that it is an 
ould be treated as such. To have it entirely 
ould be more unique than desirable. It should 
iting architectural scheme and it cannot be 
parts of it most nearly approaching an archi- 
the Mall, and the grand staircase leading to 
st frequented spots. The public do not seem 
is less fresh air there than in the untreated, 
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an immense oval banked by tier upon tier of 
| by the unaging cedars of Lebanon, will ap- 
beauty a similar feature would add to Central 
vspapers on hearing the word stadium thought 
stone structure that would shut the people in 
ly and vehemently denounced it, thus creating 
to it in the public mind that these will have 
reen oval or closed stone colosseum. A great 
ort, well designed and well executed, would be 
nt for any city to possess; a great park would 
ble setting for it. Either structure in Central 
nuch to offset the unfortunate ugliness of its 
kiosks of-painted wood in close juxtaposition 
in esplanades, and its ghastly abortions in the 
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ART LECTURES FOR CHILDREN 
itan Museum started two years ago to: give 
great paintings that would interest’ school 
beginning it was hard work to assemble one 
children to see the pictures but this year as 
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many as sixteen hundred apply for seats in a lecture room that 
holds only about one quarter of that number. The pictures are 
thrown upon a large curtain with stereopticon, and the lecturer 
starts wisely with paintings depicting child life and then proceeds 
to more abstract motifs. A recent lecture was called “The Child 
of the Dikes” an attractive disguise for a history of Dutch Art. 
The story was woven around a little boy named Adrian whose 
father was a dike-keeper, and it served to introduce the fact that 
children had much to do with Dutch Art because the sincere 
Dutch painters depicted the simple life around them—the home, 
the field laborers, the kermess or village fair, the winter skating 
on the canal—all scenes where children in plenty were present. 
When the old Hollanders looked on these faithful representations 
of their daily life they loved the artists who had created them 
and talked about the works to their children, till even the little 
ones knew a good deal about art and would occasionally cry with 
enthusiasm “I want to be an artist, too.” Rembrandt, the son of 
a miller, was one of these, and the lecturer showed some Rem- 
brandts and pointed out how wonderfully the light fell across 
the face, and asked his little auditors to look for the same sort 
of picture in their own homes as their mothers sat sewing by 
the window. 

The children were really breathless throughout this attractively 
presented history of Dutch Art and when the story of a little 
French boy was announced for the next month (which was to 
introduce the Barbizon School) every youngster present hoped to 
hear it. These lectures have become a reward-of-merit scheme 
with the school-teachers, and any pupil who wishes to go on a 
specially conducted tour to the big museum must earn the trip 
by good behavior. It looks as if we had at last found the right 
way to develop a love of art in the public, and it is to be hoped 
that other cities may utilize their great paintings in the same 
way. 

—— 
A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE 


a is embarrassing for the architect to be called upon to decide 

a dispute between owner and contractor as to what constitutes 
a thoroughly workmanlike job. He is not likely to make the er- 
ror of being too lenient; in fact he is often the opposite; but he 
may, if not accustomed to settling just such questions, be lead 
into an untenable position, which he may have to subsequently 
abandon, perhaps much to the detriment of his reputation. It 
often happens that the owner himself is the one who leads his 
architect into this sort of difficulty. With his very limited knowl- 
edge of construction and practical questions he has formed his 
idea of what the work should be. If the actual result does not 
agree with this ideal, he, feeling his authority, condemns the 
work, or claims an allowance from the original contract on the 
grounds of defective workmanship. Take for instance a ques- 
tion which often occurs on a building faced with a dressed stone. 
The owner has been reading some text book on masonry and 
comes across the familiar sentence “that all stones should be 
laid on their natural bed.” On examination at the building he 
is amazed to see every stone of the facing set edgeways. He 
thunders at the contractor, who has never heard of any such rule 
about laying stone, and who refuses to take it down or in any 
other way make good. The disputants then betake themselves 
to the architect who finds all his tact required to convince the 
owner that although his rule is theorectically correct and would 
be followed if unlimited funds were at hand, the lack of such 
funds has established the almost universal custom of laying face 
stone on edge. Unless the architect clearly proves this point all 
his rulings in favor of the contractor expose him to suspicion. It 
is the old story of a little knowledge being a dangerous thing. 
Unless an owner has a practical working knowledge of construc- 
tion it is far better to entrust the work to his architect. 

S 
A COLONIAL MASTERPIECE 


7 HAT many an art treasure has been buried under zealous 

but never-intended coats of paint is well known. Fine old 
marble mantel pieces have been painted black, Wedgwood panels 
whitewashed, and Elizabethan carved oak smeared with tar. In 
New Haven an art treasure once thus maltreated has again been 


shown to the light of day in its original beauty. This treasure 
is no mere detail or fragment but an entire Colonial edifice— 
Center Church on the historic Green. Center Church was not 
absolutely without merit even under its many coats of dreary 
drab paint. But throwing them aside after years of wear it 
stepped forth a short while ago in the cheerful colors of its 
natural self and took its rightful place amongst the very finest 
churches of the period. 

And how simply done! A sand blast on the bricks removed 
the deadened skin and revealed a flush of color long undreamed 
of; the Ethiopian cuticle of the woodwork was metamorphosed 
into Caucasian, by which the attenuated graceful tower seemed 


‘to mount yet higher in architectural glory. Perhaps one of the 


most pronounced steps towards cheerfulness was the whitening 
of the window muntins, for they now render inviting an interior 
that had long looked forbidding. The change has been so in- 
spiring that buildings around the Green are scraping off their 
paint also, to see if any charm were hidden beneath. 

= 


THE CLASSIC SPIRIT IN MURAL DECORATIONS 


HE Western cities of St. Paul and Madison are to be con- 
gratulated on possessing Edwin H. Blashfield’s newly com- 
pleted decorations for their respective State Capitols. New 
Yorkers recently had a chance to see these paintings at the Fine 
Arts Building and admired them with that unstinted praise that 
Mr. Blashfield’s work always evokes. The most important was 
that intended for the dome crown of the Wisconsin building—a 
circular composition thirty-five feet in diameter, and representing 
“Wisconsin enthroned on clouds surrounded by figures bearing 
symbols of the principal productions of the State, the whole group 
being wrapped in the American flag.” As this very large painting 
is to be placed in a dome two hundred feet above the eye it could 
hardly be seen to advantage on the vertical wall of a comparatively 
small exhibition room ; nevertheless its glowing color, its beautiful 
and typically Blashfieldian allegorical figures, and the adroitness 
with which the red and white stripes of the flag were made to 
appear and disappear across the space were recognized by all 
the artists and architects present as decidedly masterly. The 
regular, aggressive red and white bars of our national emblem, 
however much they may appeal to American patriotism are hardly 
the most inviting motif to a painter, and one less experienced 
and less ingenious could never have swirled them in this sure 
intrepid fashion across a thirty-five foot painting, keeping them 
clearly recognizable for what they are, yet subduing them com- 
pletely to the soft flesh tints of the many female figures of the 
allegory. Madison may well be proud of this decoration and it 
is to be hoped that her citizens may go often to enjoy it. 

To what extent decorative art is helped by this classic treatment 
was fully exemplified when the visitors at the Blashfield Exhibi- 
tion turned from. “Wisconsin Enthroned on Clouds” to the 
“Charge of the Fifth Minnesota Infantry at the Battle of Corinth, 
Mississippi.” This is to be placed in the lobby of the Governor’s 
Room in the State Capitol of Minnesota. It too is a fine painting, 
and is seen as decoratively, perhaps, as the subject permits; but 
the truth is, such a subject can hardly be visualized in any way 
but the realistic one. It is primarily a picture, a piece of history, 
with little latitude for roaming fancy. Greek sculptors have given 
us a battle decoratively in low relief; early mosaicists have done 
it in colored pavements; Paolo Ucello, an Italian painter who 
worked while Florentine art was still very primitive, left some 
wonderful battle-scenes that are really decorations—as well they 
might be with tall lances crossed, knights in damascened armor, 
and horses in magnificent trappings. War is stripped of this 
pomp and artistry to-day, and while the charge of the Fifth Min- 
nesota Infantry was as grandly heroic as was any charge in the 
picturesque Middle Ages, it was not surrounded by those out- 
ward and visible appurtenances that make a rich decoration in 
a monumental building. One would wish that it had been com- 
memorated in the form of an easel picture to be framed and hung 
in the Governor’s Room, and that Mr. Blashfield, being one of 
our greatest mural painters, had been left to choose some really 


decorative subject for a picture that was to be an integral part 
of the building itself. 
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FROM AN AMATEUR’S 


CONSERVATORY 


HEN we built our new home, a 

conservatory was one of the 

“must be’s” that headed my list. 

At last I would have a place 

where I could play with plants to my heart’s 

content. Sundry disheartening interviews 

with our architect, and the family pocket- 

book, changed my elaborate desires from a 

large, glass-roofed edifice boasting a water- 

lily pool and hung with orchids, to a tiny 

room, eight feet square, opening directly 

from our living-room and heated by a single 
radiator. 

My first troublesome ambitions once ad- 
justed to the new conservatory’s limitations, 
I prepared to enjoy myself with the results 
of my planning. The little room was weil 
situated, on the southeast corner of the 
house, where it reveled in the afternoon as 
well as the morning sun. Its atmosphere 
was pleasingly tropical during the Septem- 
ber of our home-coming. Though not 
glass-roofed, being under one of the bed- 
rooms, it nevertheless boasted six large 
lower windows, with latticed half-windows 
above, allowing plenty of sunlight. A broad 
shelf, finished to match the soft, wood- 
brown interior, was placed under the win- 
dows for the plants, allowing me sixteen 
feet of room for flower-pots. The floor, on 
a level with the living-room floor, was 
handsomely varnished. And, final touch of 
all, with visions of plenty of oxygen for my 
plants, the windows were casement win- 
dows, opening outward, so that at all times 
a touch of a finger would admit all out- 
doors. Could anything be more fittingly 





In Spite of Defects My Room Had a Certain Decorative Quality 


planned, or more adapted to the successful 
growing of plants by an amateur? 

It could! In fact, with the exception of 
its location, nearly every detail of my ill- 
fated little conservatory has had to be 
made over, in the light of bitter experience, 


By MARTHA HASKELL CLARK the process of watering, itself, took much 
more of my spare time than [I had counted 

or at least, will s be made ove! upon. As there was no water in the con- 
the necessary ni servatory itself, it all had to be carried from 
For many of the ne a lavatory some distance away. The proc- 
radical as to call for a large outlay ess took in all, with my small watering-pot, 
tify my mistakes 

The first year 
my conservator’ 
beggared myself wit 
the plants | bought 
My ambitions ran es 
pecially to tea-roses 
of which I bought 
sixty. I also yearne 
for tropical effects, 
and bought accord 
ingly. The plants a1 
rived the first of Oc 
tober, and all duri 
that first week 
gloated audibly whe: 
ever I set foot into 
the conservatory. At 
the end of that time 
my brow began to 
grow furrowed, and 
my hair white. M 
tea-roses, great 
sprawly, lege) 
potted hastily 
single pots 
pruned, because ated to spoil 
pearance, were anyt o but beaut 











The First Year of My Conservatory I Beggared Myself with Plants 


an hour of troublesome labor daily. 
[ | unless the plants were well-soaked, to 
jects. Growth seemed to have stoppr the almost inevitable detriment to my floor, 
many of the old leaves had dropped the soil in the pots dried out to a dis- 


mourned, and liberally d sed each | couraged state of “bakedness” during the 





plant-t But, after all, the conservatory was fill- 


he ret a place in which to “play with plants.” 

ives turned \nd if I did not quite know as yet the 
brow rules of the game we were playing, it was 

off my own lookout. At any rate, my palms, 

pair I s ug] rare ferns, gardenias, orange trees, and 
tropical flora were growing thriftily; 
ill-used roses were beginning to put 
‘th a young mist of new leaves; the floor 
ild be mopped after each watering; the 
ied = my damaged shelf-finish was hidden by the 


1 
vho recom! mv 


When this wa cr 


e, sick imposing row of flower-pots. My conser- 

g stubs woul vatory was not yet a failure. So I reas- 
cht tears sured my drooping spirits. 

eyes of any \nd then came one of our beautiful New 

el I turn Hampshire starlit evenings. The late No- 

tropical displ vember moon was as bright as a newly- 

n the meas polished silver plate, the hills were as clean- 

everal flaws ha cut as a cameo, the air was like frost-bitten 


me noticeable it cider. I went to bed full of the beauty of 
sted conveni vut-of-doors. I awoke to the utter ruin of 

comfort portion of indoors. For, with the ther- 
mometer at ten degrees below zero, my 
tropical plants in front of their. artistic 
casement windows with their inevitable 
cracks, were nothing but blackened, wiz- 
ened ghosts of their former selves. They 
were hopeless, and fit only for the dump 
heap to which they were sadly consigned 


nservatory 
The broad, hands finished shel 
not only become streaked and stain 
leakage from the flowe1 pots but had 
convenient habit of letting a cataract 
water ooze off upon the floor, unless 
care was taken with the watering. WI 
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after a few efforts at restoration. My roses 
had fared better. To be sure, much of the 
young growth was nipped, but after all, 
there was some trace of green foliage to 
be seen on their frosty stalks, and a couple 
of weeks of nursing removed most of the 
scars of that luckless night, while news- 
papers at the windows and paraffine in the 
casement seams prevented a recurrence of 
the tragedy. 

Christmas found my hopes once more on 
the rebound. My roses were then a thrifty 
mass of green leaves, with one or two buds, 
and my spirits had soared sky- 
ward again. 

A few days before New 
Year's, the “Man of the House” 
was in the conservatory looking 
at my roses. 

“T didn’t know they had moss 
tea-roses,” he said innocently. 

“They haven’t!” I said, eager 
to show my superior knowledge. 
“What made you think of such 
a thing?” 

He pointed to a stem of Etoile 
d'Or, and my eyes grew big with 
horrow. What he had called 
moss was a coating of literally 
thousands of green aphis. I 
hurriedly examined my other 
plants. There was hardly an 
inch of clean stem visible in the 
whole room. Everywhere, on 
leaves, green stems, and even on 
the brown woody stalks, aphis 
had congregated. I sent imme- 
diately for the best remedies the 
catalogues praised. Several days 
elapsed before my order could nm coane, 
be filled, and in that time my 
jealously tended buds developed 
weak necks, and finally shriveled, 
while the thickest, juiciest leaf 
shoots followed suit. When the 
remedy finally arrived, it was 
useless to save the few remain- 
ing plants. The first year of my 
conservatory was a failure! 

I removed a few pots of bulbs 
that still struggled bravely to bloom, to the 
living-room; discarded my much enduring 
plants, stored the pots in the cellar and 
drew the portieres across the year’s failure. 

The next fall I determined to reap wis- 
dom from my previous year’s experience. 
First of all I determined to remedy a few 
defects in the conservatory itself, and then 
devote what pennies remained to bulbs, and 
bulbs alone. 

Accordingly I ordered flat zinc trays 
made for the shelves, that effectually put 
an end to the ruining of the floor. Win- 
dow strips were next fastened along the 
cracks of the artistic casements, and the 
hollows where the fastenings were, I filled 
with liquid paraffine so that no draft could 
enter. My pennies being then decidedly on 
the wane, I set to work to select my bulbs. 
As they were to be my only feature for the 
year I determined to have enough of them. 
Consequently, finding that they came cheap- 
est by the hundred, my order amounted to 
a few over twelve hundred. It was so easy 
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to add another fifty or so onto my list, and 
I did wish to be sure of having enough. 

I had! When the expressman arrived 
with my box I was under the impression 
that a piano had strayed to my abode. It 
was terrifyingly huge. So was the bill 
that accompanied it. Not having thought 
to have my order sent by freight, the ex- 
pressage amounted to over half the price 
of the bulbs. I made a swift calculation, 
said a sad good-by to my new winter hat, 
and opened the box. Or, rather, I stood by 
in chastened silence while the “Man of the 
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A Practical Working Guide 


House” opened it for my inspection. 

Luckily in this college town students are 
plentiful. I could easily find help for pot- 
ting my purchases. A student was engaged, 
and the next afternoon the potting began. I 
had decided to plant my bulbs in boxes in- 
stead of pots, thus facilitating watering, 
planting one kind of bulb to a box. I had 
also planned to cover the dry-goods boxes 
I had bargained for with the local grocer, 
with oil-cloth in some attractive tile pattern. 
Owing to the various unexpected expenses 
this scheme had to be given up, and I had 
to make up my mind to have my conserva- 
tory graced with such mottoes as “Pearline”’ 
and “Pears’ Soap” written in staring black 
letters. 

The potting took a muscular student and 
myself an entire afternoon, and when the 
boxes were all finally deposited in the cel- 
lar, watered and covered over, I was frank- 
ly appalled at the amount I had ordered. 
I consoled myself, however, with thoughts 
of how magnificent my conservatory display 


would appear, and sternly quenched any 

hints at amused “I told you so’s” of the 

“Man of the House,” who was; enjoying 

himself hugely. 

September and October my conservatory 
was a delight, with my hundred bulbs of 
Polyanthus Narcissus, Paper White, grown 
in water and pebbles, and that were an un- 
questioned success. I had in addition, a 
few pots of nasturtiums, a dozen Chinese 
Primrose, and the same of Cyclamen, that 
were growing nicely. Placed on the inside 
edge of the shelves, I was sure that they 
would almost entirely screen 
the lettering on my dry goods 
boxes, when they were brought 
up from the cellar. 

For that winter’s success and 
failures I will quote briefly from 
mexeon™| my conservatory note-book. 

100 Bulbs Polyanthus Narcissus, 
“Paper White.’—Grown in 
bowls of water and pebbles. 
Came into blossom in about 
three weeks and blossomed for 
nearly a month. Were an un- 
qualified success and will al- 
ways be included in my winter 
orders. A few varieties other 
than the “Paper White” were 
sent with my order. Of these, 
none were very satisfactory. 
A double orange variety had 
unpleasant fragrance; a single 
deep yellow was so weak in 
stem as to need staking, and a 
pale primrose-yellow kind was 
unsatisfactory in blooming. 

100 Bulbs White Roman Hya- 
cinthe.— Covered a long 
blooming period, and did well, 
but had to be cut for vases in 
order to make room for other 
bulbs needing to be brought up 
from the cellar. 

50 Bulbs Pink Roman Hya- 
cinths.—Blossomed well, but 
color was a great disappoint- 
ment, being so nearly white 
as to need careful scrutiny to 
discover any tint of pink. Came into 
blossom very late. Stems rather weak. 
Not very satisfactory. 

50 Bulbs Blue Roman Hyacinths.—Came 
into blossom extremely late, and were not 
at all satisfactory. Color, a dull, lustre- 
less blue. Blossoms scanty on the stalks, 
and stalks themselves weedy and weak. 
A distinct disappointment. 

50 Bulbs White Italian Hyacinths.—Came 
into bloom much later than the regular 
White Roman, but were successful. 
Blossoms more crowded to the stem, and 
giving a rather fringy, feathery appear- 
ance. Slight tinge of pink as blossoms 
grew older. 

100 Mixed Miniature Dutch Hyacinths.— 
Were a delight for three weeks. Next to 
the Polyanthus narcissus, the most suc- 
cessful thing I had. Next time would 
order them by color, planting one color 
to a box. 

100 Common Azore Freesias—Almost a 
total failure. Very few blossoms, and 
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those tiny and disappointing. Treated 
the bulbs the same as hyacinths, putting 
them in the dark. Learned later that 
freesias should be started in full light, 
next to the glass, for wealth of blossom 
and sturdiness of stalk. A failure 
through my ignorance. Did not stake 
the sickly stems, and foliage was very 

“messy” and ungainly. 

100 Narcissus (bought in mixture).—Not a 
success. Blossoms appeared at varying 
times, and most of the varieties were the 
small-flowered. Box looked bare and un- 
inviting all the time. Shall buy named 
varieties next time, and plant each kind 
separately. 

100 Mixed Crocus.—Fairly satisfactory. 
Next time would plant yellow ones sepa- 
rately, as they blossom much the earliest. 
Aphis bothered them somewhat, and blos- 
soms only lasted a day. But gave quite 
a pretty spring-like effect. 

100 Duc Van Thol Tulips (in separate 
colors: pink, white, red, yellow).—Other 
bulbs took so long to get through blos- 
soming that these were left too long in 
the cellar. A distinct fiasco. 

100 Mixed Spanish Iris——Another complete 
failure. Were brought up in January and 
did not give a blossom. Aphis bothered 
them very much. Should have been left 
until April or May. 

100 Poet’s Narcissus.—Failed utterly. Do 
not know the reason. 

50 Gladiolus Blushing Bride.—Not left long 
enough in the cellar, and did not give a 
blossom. 

The other bulbs, including Exhibition 
hyacinths, Ixias, Anemones, Ranunculus, 
Peacock Iris, Mariposa Lilies and Triteleia 
Uniflora, were all failures owing to one 
reason and another. The hyacinths were 
planted in too small pots to allow for suf- 
ficient root-growth, and were small and 
spindly ; the other bulbs I do not know yet 
what was lacking to make them succeed. 
The one overpowering mistake of the win- 
ter was in buying more than my limited 
space could take care of. One box had 
hardly begun blooming before another was 
clamoring to be brought to the light. Of 
my plants, my Primrose and Nasturtiums 
did beautifully, and my Cyclamens suc- 
cumbed at the first touch of winter, in 
spite of window-strips, an oil stove and 
mats over the window-glass. This ex- 
perience ended the second year of my ex- 
perience with my conservatory. 

The third year, of which this year is an 
exact counterpart, 2s far as arrangement 
and planting scheme goes, was a complete 
success, due to my discarding pet ambitions 
and filling my conservatory with only those 
things that had succeeded in it heretofore. 
First of all, however, the conservatory it- 
self was remodeled very considerably. 

A standpipe and faucet was introduced, 
bringing water into the conservatory itself. 
Then, in place of the two shelves, boxes 
were constructed after the idea of green- 
house benches, that gave root-room, and not 
only facilitated watering but kept the atmos- 
phere more humid. Tiling for floor and 
walls I could not yet afford; but it will be 
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installed as soon as I can save up for 
The following is the list of plants used 

Twelve Geraniums, salmon pink, for 
outside edge nearest the windows. Th 


were bought in small plants for winter bloot 


and did beautifully. There was not a 
gle week in which one or more of the pl 
were not in flower, and most of the t 
there was at least one blossom on ¢€ 
plant. 

For the strips between the windows, n 
turtiums were used, the climbing vari 
one color to each window. These, 
plenty of root room, surpassed themsel\ 
in healthiness of growth. They were plan 
early in September and did not commer 
to blossom until February, but gave 
wealth of beautiful foliage as early as N 
vember. They were blossoming steadily 
June when we left for the vacation. 


The benches were filled with one variet 


of primrose each, of which all did wv 
They were untroubled by insects and v 
free of bloom. The flowers commenced 
December and continued till late sprii 
The varieties used were as follows: 
Primula Chinensis single mixed, dou 
mixed and fern-leaved mixed.—Shades 


red, pink and white. Blossomed abut 


dantly. 

Primula Obconica mixed.—Shades of la 
ender, red, pink and white. More gra 
ful than Chinensis. 

Primula Forbesi—Lavender only. Ratl 
small blossoms, but earliest and m 
abundant bloomer of all. 

Primula Kewensis.—Golden yellow and 
lightfully fragrant. A new hybrid and 
great success. 

Primula Floribunda.—Shades of yellow a 
an abundant, satisfactory bloomer. 
Primula Stellata mixed.—Pink, red 

white. Pyramidal growth. 

Space was left for my bulbs as 
should be brought up in turn from the 
lar, but that year I decided to depend 


plants alone. This year I raised my prin 
roses from seed, using the same varietit 
and so have afforded bulbs also. Of thes 
I have depended on the following list, th 
I know from experience will do well, and 


that my space will take care of. I have the 
in common bulb pans this year, but my n¢ 
improvement will be long narrow til 
boxes, just fitting my bulb space, to 
filled with one variety of bulbs each: 
100 Polyanthus Narcissus, Paper Whité 
100 Miniature Hyacinths, 25 each, { 
pink, pale blue, white, and yellow. 
50 White Roman Hyacinths. 
1oo Narcissus, 25 each, Emperor, | 
press, Van Sion, Princeps 
150 Common Azore Freesias. 
In spite of my many mistakes, the lit 
conservatory has certainly fulfilled its n 
sion. It has given bloom, and horticultu 


experience and pleasure, as well as failu 
and disappointment. Possibly this record 
of my own failures and follies will assi 
some other home-builder whose ambitio 
turn winter-gardenwards. But even if con 
ditions are entirely dissimilar, and everyone 


must rely on her own mistakes, succes 


and hard-won experience, it is worth whil: 
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BOOKS FOR THE HOME- 
BUILDER 




















THE HALF-TIMBER STYLE 


HERE are many books at hand to 
i help the house-builder. “The 
Half-Timber House,” by Allen 
W. Jackson, is full of practical 
hints and suggestions for those who wish 
a home in the Elizabethan style. A brief 
history of English domestic architecture 
follows an introduction on styles. There- 
after the reader is pleasantly instructed in 
various American adaptations of half-tim- 
ber treatments, illustrated by beautiful ex- 
amples, both simple and elaborate. One 
chapter is devoted to English and American 
house plans, another to methods of con- 
struction, a third to exterior details and 
the final chapter to interior details. Mr. 
Jackson’s outlook is broad and the fact that 
he has devoted time and talent to the build- 
ing of half-timber dwellings makes his 
comments of special interest and point. 
The Half-Timber House. By Allen W. 
Jackson. New York: McBride, Nast & 


Company. Price $2.00. Postage 20 cents. 





CONCRETE IN VARIOUS FORMS 


N “Concrete and Stucco Houses,” by 
| Oswald C. Hering, we find the Amer- 

ican dwelling treated from another 

viewpoint. This book comes at a timely 
moment, for no medium is more misunder- 
stood than concrete, while stucco is a vague 
term, frequently incorrectly used. Mr Her- 
ing defines “concrete” and “cement” and 
“plaster” and “stucco” for us at the very 
beginning. 

The fact that so many ugly houses of 
concrete dot the American landscape has 
led to well-founded prejudices against its 
use. Such a book as Mr. Hering’s clears 
up a good deal of the misconception. 

If all concrete houses were as good as 
those designed by Mr. Hering and the care- 
fully selected dwellings of other architects 
(shown in the illustrations), the prejudice 
against concrete would perhaps never have 
existed. 

What the author says of concrete blocks 
is to the point: 

“The industry of hollow concrete block- 
making in America has been greatly in- 
jured by the fact that bad concrete blocks 
are so easily and inexpensively made. The 
sight or mention of the “concrete block” in 
its present crude form, especially in imita- 
tion of cut and “rock-faced” stone has been 
sufficient to band the architectural profes- 
sion together as a unit in protest and con- 
demnation.” Mr. Hering devotes a chap- 
ter to the concrete block, recognizing its 
future value, but emphasizing certain de- 
fects pointed out from time to time in this 
magazine. 

Concrete and Stucco Houses. By Os- 
wald C. Hering. McBride, Nast & Co. 
Price $2.00. Postage 20c. 
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THE REVIVAL OF INTEREST IN 
BRICK HOUSES 


By AYMAR EMBURY, II 














The King Residence at Great Neck, Kensington, Long Island. Aymar Embury, II, Architect 


was considered the height of elegance to have a house 

built of brick, and the reason for the present compara- 

tive lack of interest in brick houses is, I believe, directly 
due to the specimens of brick work of which we have so many 
examples remaining to us, built fifteen or twenty years ago, as 
they are generally assumed to be more or less typical of what can 
be done with brick. Nothing could be further from the truth; in 
the houses built of brick at that time, the attempt was made by 
the contractors and builders, and by the workmen themselves on 
the walls, to make the surface of the brick as possible and as even 
in color, and to make the joints as small and inconspicuous as 
they could be and still could give room enough to get in any 
mortar at all to stick the bricks together. The result was houses 
whose surface was so smooth and even as to suggest paint, and 
all quality of real brick work was entirely lost. Some years ago 
a few of our best American architects, notably McKim, Mead and 
White, discovered that by varying the color of the brick in the 
same wall, a little life was brought into the surface, and in the 
Madison Square Garden they built a tremendous building of 
bricks of several shades and of the same color, although the 
joints were rather small and neat and the surface was still pretty 
smooth. Later, I am told, by accident it was discovered that the 
Surface of a dense brick, that is a brick which would not absorb 


r i 4HERE was a time, not so very many years ago, when it 
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much moisture, could be roughened, and that instead of carefully 
selecting out all the brick for the job of one uniform shade, if 
the different colors were used the effect was better. This was 
not very long ago, perhaps five or six years, and it was just about 
the time when the so-called “Harvard” brick were at the height 
of their popularity. ‘Harvard” brick were ordinary red brick 
of which the ends were burnt black, and were laid up alternately 
the long and the short way so that series of black spots at reg- 
ular intervals dotted a reddish wall. These tentative efforts pre- 
pared the way for the present method of treatment of brick which 
is a joint result of intelligent manufacturers producing and ex- 
hibiting to architects brick work of high artistic merit, and of 
the immediate appreciation of this merit by the architects. 
Usually supply follows demand, but this was a case almost 
unique in which a single manufacturer produced an article which 
was sO superior to the usual commercial article as to at once 
create a big demand, and to induce many other manufacturers to 
start making imitations of the original “Tapestry” brick, or other 
brick of similar qualities, some of which were as good, if not 
better, than the first one. The original reason for the smooth 
pressed brick was because the brick of Colonial days was porous 
and absorbed water to such an extent that the interior of brick 
houses was often damp. By repressing the brick under heavy 
pressure the makers found that the brick could be made dense 


ee 








50 THE 
enough so that there was practically no 
absorption, but now after this repressing 
process is completed the surface is rough- 
ened and brick of interesting texture pro- 
duced. The charm of old brick work lies 
mainly in the variation of color in different 
parts of the surface which has been caused 
by the coloring processes of age; in new 
brick work this result is artificially pro- 
duced by the inclusion of a number of dif- 
ferent shades which when seen from the 
distance blend together so as to make a wall 
of uniform texture, but which from close 
by show their variation of color. I do not 
know why such a method of construction 
should give the wall a warmth and life 
which a uniform colored wall is without, but 
that this is a fact any one who has looked 
carefully at brick work will agree. In 
constructing a wall we ne longer make the 
joints small and neat, but widen them to 
one-half inch or three-quarters of an inch, 
and either sink them so that a little shadow 
is cast by each brick or cut them roughly 
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Page Chapman House, Short Hil 


so that the surface of the joints is not smooth but irregular. Also stretchers, 
in laying this brick wall it is usually laid in what we call courses of light he 
of stretchers, that is, each brick is laid in the same way so that the one | 


it appears in the wall showing 
a surface two inches high and 
eight inches long; it is not unus- 
ual to use either Flemish bond, 
in which the bricks are alternate- 
ly laid with the side and the end 
exposed, or English bond, in 
which a course of bricks length- 
wise has on top of it a course of 
bricks with the ends of the front. 
Another thing which is very 
frequently done is to make the 
bricks into a sort of diagonal 
pattern, which can be seen in the 
detail of the house at Garden 
City designed by Mr. Oswald C. 
Hering. This pattern must, 
however, not be a prominent fea- 
ture of the brick work, but must 
be rather an incidental, and felt 
rather than noticed; when it is 
made too prominent it detracts 
from the effect of the building 
as a whole, drawing attention to 


details which are of secondary consideration, rather than to the 
outline of the whole building. Most of the brick in this instance 
is laid in Flemish bond with the headers slightly darker than the Mr. Hering 
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New Jersey. Alfred Busselle, Architect 


diaper pattern is formed by working series 
that they come each one a little to one side of 
le the necessary changes in the sizes of the 
brick to allow this to be done 
forms a sort of secondary pat- 
tern which adds to the interest. 
The pattern in this case follows 
the roof slope in an excellent 
manner, and an unusual feature 
is that the roof tile are of colors 
similar to those in the brick work. 

Brick houses are common in 
all styles, and brick is just as 
appropriate to a house of Eng- 
lish type, such as the Chapman 
house, designed by Mr. Alfred 
Busselle, as it is to a house of 
more or less classic form, such as 
the King house at Great Neck, 
Long Island, and any type of 
brick work is as appropriate to 
one of these styles as to the other. 
Many of the old Colonial houses 
we find to have been laid with a 
diaper pattern of red brick with 


Terrace black headers, and in many of 


the English houses we find a sim- 
ut with the bricks forming the pattern often- 


those used in the balance of the wall, much as 
ised it in the Garden City house. As regards 


be used around brick, we are accustomed in 
seeing these of white, but while white wood- 


sreeable combination with red brick it is by 


thing possible; thus in the Chapman house 
7 
i 


oodwork around the porch are dark brown in 


window sash are picked out in white, and in 


house all the woodwork is dark brown, with 


sash. In most of the old English houses the 

t painted at all, but were simply allowed to 
as admirable results were produced in this way 
Of course, in designing a house in brick the 
be thought about; we would naturally not use 
ile roof, but the ordinary green or bluish color 

in combination with the red of the brick 
les of grayish or drab tile also harmonize 
)f course, stained in colors which would séem 


1aC 


here is no reason why a shingle roof on a brick 


as good as any other, although a house of 
tion naturally suggests a roof of incombustible 
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The advantages of brick construction, aside from appearance, 
are manifest ; there is no painting of the outside surface necessary, 
no stucco to crack off and become discolored through roof drip- 
pings, and the outside of the house is there to stay forever. 
Brick and tile are both excellent non-conductors ; every one knows 
that you can heat one end of a brick without the other end getting 
too hot to hold on to, so that cold is kept out and heat is kept in 
the house by a wall of this character. Of course, a brick house 
requires a certain amount of 
work in the exterior which is 
more expensive than that in a 
frame or stucco house; some 
kind of window sills have to be 
made, either of brick especially 
designed to shed water so that it 
will not settle in the joints and 
crack off pieces, or of stone or 
concrete ; stone is preferable, al- 
though more expensive than the 
concrete, because nature is a bet- 
ter craftsman than man, and we 
know that stone sills are not apt 
to develop the flaws that cement 
work sometimes does. Also 
something must be done to sup- 
port the brick work over open- 





os 


means confined to red. The house at Garden City, for example, 
is executed in exquisite shades of buff and brown, which har- 
monize splendidly with the roof, which is of flat English shaped 
tile. Light brick also can be used with advantage for certain 
types of design, and quite as interesting varieties of color can 
now be obtained in the lighter bricks as in the red ones. We 
usually think of Colonial houses as being of red brick work, and 
there does seem to be something particularly fitting in red brick 
to that school, but there was a 
not inconsiderable number of the 
early Anierican houses built of 
small pale yellow brick imported 
chiefly from Holland. We could 
imagine a house of Italian type 
built of pale gray and buff brick 
mixed, instead of the usual 
stucco, and a house of these 
colors might well have either a 
red or green tile roof and green 
blinds or shutters, but in design- 
ing any brick house the color of 
the accessories must be very 
carefully thought about to har- 
monize them with the color of 
the brick itself, which forms the 
key of the color scheme. It is an 


ings, either flat brick arches House of Mrs. Henry, Scarsdale, N. Y. Frank P. Hammond, Architect interesting fact that the easiest 


must be turned as in the King 
house and the old house at Annapolis, stone lintels built in as in 
the Chapman house, or iron lintels introduced to support the work 
above, as in the Garden City house. In the old houses the lintels 
were commonly of oak, and have now in many cases rotted away, 
a method of construction, which is of course, not to be followed 
to-day, but which is less of a failure than it might seem, because 
the cement holds the brick together firmly, so that when the lintels 
are removed the wall will stand. 

One of the chief factors which 
has tended to decrease the use 
of brick in country work is its 
cost, which is, next to stone, the 
most expensive of the ordinary 
materials used for houses of 
this class, but even here the cost 
is not prohibitive when one con- 
siders the durability and perma- 
nence of the material as com- 
pared with wood and the fact 
that it needs no repainting. In 
a house costing, let us say, 
$10,000 in frame and $10,500 in 
hollow tile stuccoed, a_ brick 
house would cost perhaps 
$11,000, but for people who care 
for artistic effect, permanence 
and durability, the extra thou- 
sand dollars is very well spent. 

While a brick house presents 
very many factors of interest, 
none of them are more so than 
the possibilities in the treatment 
of terraces and piazza floors in brick. Mr. Hering, in the Garden 
City house, has built a low terrace wall with a coping of lighter 
brick set on end, in what the masons call a “soldier course” ; the 
steps, platforms and the floor of the terrace are also formed of 
brick laid in an interesting pattern of squares, the flat side up. 
In the King house the coping wall around the edge of the terrace 
is formed of cement with the floor of the terrace of brick laid in 
pattern, with insets of white and gray cement. While, of course, 
these terrace floors add little to the appearance of the house as 
seen from the distance, they make, from close by, such interest- 
ing features that, where money permits, their inclusion is well 
worth while. 

In writing of brick houses I have considered chiefly those of 
red or reddish brick, but the capabilities of brick work are by no 





way of varying the color of a 
brick wall surface is by the mortar joint; a dark red brick of rich 
color with white joints gives a surface which from a little distance 
appears pinkish in hue, while with dark gray or black joints it 
is either purplish red or brown. I suppose the principle is similar 
to that of the impressionistic painters, who, instead of mixing 
the colors on a palette, place them side by side on the canvas and 
leave them to be mixed in the eye of the observer, a process 

which in the hands of a skilful 
ES co man results in infinitely more life 
EEE“ : and go to the surface than the 
other and older method, although 
when looked at from very close 
by the eye refuses to mix the 
colors, and the result is a con- 
fused mass of paint forming a 
sort of pattern and not a surface. 
Thus in selecting a sample for 
brick work and jointing of a 
house, we must be careful to get 
the result as it will appear from 
the distance at which it will be 
mainly seen; as brick work which 
looks very well from near at 
hand often looks badly from a 
distance; and conversely, brick 
which is rought and uneven on 
close inspection is beautiful one 
hundred feet away. 

Even with common brick, a 
very fair result can be obtained 


Mr. Hering’s Interesting Treatment of Brick in a Garden City House i! the mortar-joint is carefully 


considered. In relation to the 
color of the brick itself, the usual common brick are somewhat 
pale and lifeless in color, but with a dark rather wide joint raked 
out, a very fair result can be obtained. It is, however, necessary 
to waterproof the surface of common brick work with one of 
the many compounds now on the market, most of which produce 
excellent results. 

In conclusion, I might say that the modern method of laying 
brick has not resulted in an increase in the cost of the work, but 
the contrary. The bricks themselves are not as expensive as the 
smooth, pressed brick, because no such elaborate precautions need 
be taken to prevent them from being chipped or cracked, and also 
because a mason can lay many more bricks with wide rough joints 


than he could with the narrow neat joints which go with pressed 
brick. 
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ACHART OF COLOR COMBINATIONS 


Being a Guide to Those Flowers that Bloom Together and Accord 


By ELIZABETH BOOTES CLARK 


Landscape Architect 








Date of Bloom 


Botanic Name 


Common Name 


Remarks 





Mar., Apr. 
Mar., Apr. 
Apr.-May 
Apr.-July 
May 


May 

May-July 
May 

May-July 
May-July 
June 

May 

ae one 
May, June 
May 

May-July 
May-July 
June, July 
June, July 
June, July 
May, June 
June, July 
Apr.-June 
May-June 
May 

May 

May, June 
hay: fam 
June, July 
May-July 
June, July 
June, July 
June, uly 
June, July 
June July 
June, July 


—_ , 
June, July 
June, yay 
July-Aug. 
July-Oct. 
July-Oct. 
Apr., May 
Apr., May 
Apr., May 
Apr., May 
Apr., May 
May 
May, June 
May, — 
May, June 
Tune, yi 
June, July 
Tuly-Aug. 
July-Oct. 
uly-Aug. 
July-Aug. 
May 
May-June 
i 
une, July 
June, yay 
une, July 
June, July 
or 
uly-Sept. 
} uly-Oct. 
July-Oct. 
Aug.-Sept. 
May, June 
June, July 
May-Jul 
June, July 
July, Aug. 
une, July 
} une, July 
Apr.-May 
Apr.-May 
Apr.-May 
Apr.-June 
May, June 
May, June 
May, June 
May, June 
May, June 
May, — 
May, June 
May, June 
May, June 
May, June 


l 
Viola cuculata 
1 Aaulens caerulea 


Scilla sibirica 
Crocus, in variety 
{ Mertensia virginica : 
; Myosotis dissitiflora major 
Tiarella cordifolia 
§ Tiarella cordifolia : 
llIris germanica, in variety 
{ Phlox divaricata . 
) Iris germanica, in variety 
{Iris pallida dalmatica 
Viburnum plicatum 
Phlox divaricata 
Scilla campanulata 
Scilla campanulata 


Iris pal 

Lupinus polyphyllus 
Delphinium, in variety 
Daucus carota 

Bootie australis | 
Delphinium, in variety 
Arabis albida flora plena 
Tulipa ‘‘Gretchen” 
Iris florentine 

Tulipa ‘‘Picotee” 
{ Dianthus deltoides 
Saponaria ocymoides 
Tunica saxifraga 


Pyrethrum roseum 
Digitalis purpurea 
Digitalis purpurea alba 
{ Dianthus barbatus 
Digitalis purpurea 
| Digitalis purpurea alba 


{ Aquilegia hybrida 


Campanula medium 
Campanula medium alba 
Gladiolus, in variety 

{ Phlox ‘‘Coquelicot”’ 

) Phlox “Bridesmaid” 


| Gata aestivum 


fo= albiflora, in var. 


Caltha palustris 
Narcissus 

§ Ranunculus floribundus 
. Caltha palustris 

§ Narcissus poeticus 

) Tulipa gesneriana lutea 

§ Kerria Japonica 

VIris germanica 

§ Hemerocallis flava 

) Spiraea arincus 

§ Hemerocallis fulva 

1 Phlox paniculata, in var. 

 Asclepias tuberosa 

) Ceanothus americanus 
Narcissus poeticus _ 
Tulipa gesneriana major 
Valeriana officinalis 
Papaver orientale 
Papaver orientale 
Centranthus ruber albus 


{Campanula medium album 
| Gladiolus, in variety 
{Lilium tigrinum 
2. Phlox paniculata, in var. 
{ Phlox paniculata, in var. 
Lobelia cardinalis 
1 Polygonatum multiflorum 
Digitalis purpurea alba 
{ Thalictrum aquilegifolium 
4 Yucca filamentosa 
Lilium giganteum 
{ Dictamnus albus 
1 Astilbe japonica 
{ Mertensia virginica 
4 Tulipa “Cottage Maid” 
| Daphne cneorum 
Bellis perennis | 
Myosotis palustris 
Scilla campanulata 
| Scilla campanulata 
Scilla campanulata 
{ Iberis sempervirens 
1 Scilla campanulata 
( Scilla campanulata 
| Scilla campanulata 
Scilla campanulata 
( Stellaria holostea 


Siberian Squill 
Crocus 
Virginia Cowslip 
Early Forgetmenot 
Foam Flower 
Foam Flower 
German Iris 
Canadian Phlox 
German Iris 
Turkey Flag 
Japanese Snowball 
Canadian Phlox 
Spanish Squill 
Spanish Squill 
Violet 
Columbine 
Turkey Flag 
Lupine 
Larkspur 
Queen Ann’s Lace 
False Indigo 
Larkspur 
Double Rockcress 
Darwin Tulip 
Florentine Iris 
ulip 
Maiden Pink 
Rock Soapwort 
Tunica 
Columbine 
Pyrethrum 
Foxglove 
White Foxglove 
Sweet William 
Foxglove 
White Foxglove 
Herbaceous Peony 
Canterbury Bells 
Canterbury Bells 
Sword Lily 
Hardy Phlox 
Hardy Phlox 
Summer Snowflake 
Marsh Marigold 
Daffodil 
Water Buttercup 
Marsh Marigold 
Poet’s Narcissus 
Tulip 
Corchorus ° 
German Iris 
Day Lily 
Herbaceous Spirea 
Mahogany Lily 
Hardy Phlox 
Butterfly Weed 
New Jersey Tea 
Poet’s Narcissus 
Tulip 
Garden Heliotrope 
Oriental Poppy 


Oriental Popp 


White Jupiter's Beard 
White Canterbury Bell 


Sword Lily 
Tiger Lily 
Hardy Phlox 
Hardy Phlox 
Cardinal Flower 
Solomon’s Seal 
White Foxglove 


Feathery_Columbine 


Spanish Bayonet 
Giant Lily 


Gas Plant 


Japanese Goat’s Beard 


Virginia Cowslip 


Tulip 

Garland Flower 
English Daisy 
Forgetmenot 
Spanish Squill 
Spanish Squill 
Spanish Squill 


Evergreen Candytuft 


Spanish Squill 
Spanish Squill 
Spanish Squill 
Spanish Squill 
Starwort 
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cn 


S most nd necessary to the eye in early spring. 


nd forgetmenot next each other, but put the foam flower 


1 for German iris this is very good. 
arieties of the iris, as “Purple King,” etc. 


This iris beautiful and is lighter than the type. It makes a good foil 
tor t f the snowball, 





ht shades of the scilla could be chosen, with a preponderance 


The whit i columbine might be used, although the former is not so 


This is very nd lovely, only care must be taken to pick all flowers of the 
laucus, s ll not seed itself 





The apt mmetrical growth and is good for foreground work. 
I soft p rising from a foundation of the rockcress is most attractive, 


The pu nd golden beard of the iris makes the combination quite 
e exceedingly well and are most dainty in effect. 
ilso be used, as they are most attractive. 


us, but not the variety ““Newport Pink.” Also 
re. 





White | lioli would lighten and improve the effect; also both shades 






d for a half-shady place; the green tips of the 
te for the yellow of narcissus and caltha. The 
12 f flake and narcissus are similar. 


This is y tulip, and especially good for naturalizing. 

Plant each ir ; near the other; do not mix. It is not their coloring so much 
as their mant growth that makes them a good combination. 

The slight pit f the valeriana repeats the warm tone of the papaver, and 
its fuzz nee softens the stateliness, 

Phlox “Le I i,” “Jeanne d’Are,” “Independende,” “Eugene von Lassburg” 


yr anv f > nes wi 


flower at the time of the lily. 


the P z, but needs plenty of room. 


I 
Good - a half-shady situation. 


This is part jainty in early spring, and the pinks of the daphne and mer- 


tensia yell. It is too airy to be spoiled by any other coloring near. 


tive border when they are planted irregularly—three of 
and then alternately. 


e scilla white and various shades of blue and rose. Any selection 
shed i hough the paler pinks are usually better. 


tally dainty, as the stellaria makes a starry mat below 
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Date of Bloom 


Botanic Name 


Common Name 


Color 


Remarks 





May-July 
June-July 
June 

une, July 
une, July 
uly, Aug. 


June-Sept. 
July-Oct. 


July-Oct. 


Mar., Apr. 
Mar., Apr. 
Mar.-May 

Apr., May 
Mar., May 
Apr., May 
Apr., May 
Apr., May 
Apr., May 
Apr., May 
Apr., May 


Apr., May 
ig, om 
Apr.-June 
Apr.-June 


Apr.-frost 
Apr.-frost 


May 
May, June 
May, — 
May, June 
May-Aug. 
June 


= 

une 

June, July 
une, July 


june July 
une, July 


une, July 
une, July 
june, July 
une-Sept. 


June-Sept. 
Joost 
uly-Oct. 
Apr., May 
Apr., May 
Apr., May 
Apr., May 
Apr., May 
May, June 
Apr., May 
May, June 
May, June 
May, June 
Mav-Aug. 
June, July 
June, July 
une, July 
May-Aug. 
une, July 
une, July 
une, July 
une, July 
May 
May 
May, June 
May, June 
May-July 
June, July 
une-Sept. 


May, June 
June, July 
June, July 
une, fuly 
June, uly 
une, July 
une, July 
une, July 
une, July 
une, July 
une, July 
une, July 


June, July 

june. July 
une-Sept. 

July- pent. 


uly- 
July-Oct, 


Note.—It must be understood that the combinations here given do not necessarily need to be planted solidly as one group. 
scattered through a border or garden, so that the general color scheme is a certain combination. 


distinctly to 


Anchusa Italica “Opal” 
Papaver orientale 
“Queene Louise” 
Paeonia albiflora, in var. 
Campanula persicifolia 
Campanula persicifolia alba 
Althaea_ rosea 
Delphinium elatum 
Phlox paniculata, in var. 
Phlox paniculata, 
“Eugene Danzanvilliers” 
_— paniculata, 
ime. Paul Dutrie” 
PRs in vatiety 
Crocus, in variety 
Chionodoxa luciliae 
Phlox subulata alba 
{ Rails sibirica 
Narcissus, in variety 
Anemone apennina 
Primula officinalis 
Primula officinalis vulgaris 
fee neg virginica 
Narcissus, in variety 


Primula officinalis 
Vinca minor 
Primula vulgaris 
Anemone nemorosa 
Robinsoniana 
Viola cornuta ‘ 
| Viola cornuta lutea major 
{Filipe “Bouton d’Or” 
Myosotis palustris 
{ tris pseudacorus 
Iris sibirica 
§ Linus perenne 
lEscholtzia californica 
§ Ageratum mexicanum 
1 Escholtzia californica 
{ Iris pallida dalmatica 
Hemerocallis flava 
{iilium croceum 
Delphinium, in variety 
{ Depathera Youngii_ 
Delphinium, in variety 
fore in variety 
Coreopsis grandiflora 


{ Coreopsis grandiflora 

| precodon grandiflora 
Platycodon grandiflora alba 
Alyssum saxatile 
Mertensia virginica 

4 Anemone apennina 
Tulipa ‘“Picotee” 

[ Tulipa “Cottage Maid” 
Iberis sempervirens 
Alyssum saxatile 
Scilla campanulata 
Scilla campanulata 
Scilla campanulata 
Aquilegia chrysantha 
Campanula persicifolia 
Campanula persicifolia alba 
Dianthus “Cyclops” 
Aquilegia chrysantha 
Delphinium formosum 
Delphinium “Belladonna” 
fence 9 medium 
bie cere medium alba 

{ Rilcx divaricata 
Azalea amoena 

{ Tulipa gesneriana 

UMyosotis palustris 
Anthericum liliastrum 
Lychnis chalcedonica 
Omphalodes linifolia 

Coerulescens 

1 Papaver bracteatum 
Lupinus polyphyllus 

Iris germanica, in variety 
Iris germanica, in variety 

Papaver orientale 
Centranthus ruber 
Centranthus ruber albus 
Iris germanica, in variety 
Digitalis purpurea 

Centranthus ruber 
Campanula persicifolia 
Campanula persicifolia alba 

{ Papaver orientale 
Campanula persicifolia 
Campanula persicifolia alba 

(penieen, in variety 
Heuchera san uinea, 

| “Pluie de Feu” 
Aconitum napellus 
Phlox ‘Coquelicot” 

| Phlox ‘‘Jeanne d’Arc” 


be desired. 


Small Ferns 
Italian Alkanet 
Oriental Poppy 
Herbaceous Peony 
Peach Bells 
White Peach Bells 
Hollyhock 

Bee Larkspur 
Hardy Phlox 


Hardy Phlox 
Hardy Phlox 


Crocus 

Crocus 

Glory of the Snow 
WwW hite Moss Pink 
Siberian Squill 
Daffodils 
Apennine Windflower 
English Cowslip 
True Primrose 
Virginia Cowslip 
Daffodils 


English Cowslip 
Periwinkle 
True Primrose 


Robinson’s Woud Anemone 
Horned Violet , 
Yellow Horned Violet 
Tulip 

Forgetmenot 

Water Fla 

Siberian Flag 
Perennial Flax 
California Poppy 
Ageratum 

California Poppy 
Turkey Flag 

Lemon Lily 

Orange Lily 

Larkspur 

Sundrops 

Larkspur 

Larkspur 

Tickseed 


Tickseed 

Balloon Flower 
White Balloon Flower 
Rock Madwort 
Virginia Cowslip 
Apennine Windflower. 
Tulip 

Tulip 

Svergreen Candytuft 
Rock Madwort 
Spanish Squill 
Spanish Squill 
Spanish Squill 
Golden_Columbine 
Peach Bells 

White Peach Bells 
Garden Pinks 
Golden Columbine 
Larkspur 

Larkspur 

Canterbury Bell 
White Canterbury Bell 
Canadian Phlox 
Evergreen Azalea 
Tulip 

Forgetmenot 

St. Bruno’s Lily 
London Pride 


Navelwort 
Bracteate Poppy 
Lupine 

German Iris 
German Iris 
Oriental Poppy 
Red Valerian 
White Jupiter’s Beard 
German Iris 
Foxglove 

Red Valerian 
Peach Bells 
Peach Bells 
Oriental Poppy 
Peach Bells 
Peach Bells 
Larkspur 

Coral Bells 


Monkshood 
Hardy Phlox 
Hardy Phlox 


Amethyst blue 
Salmon pink 


Pinks 

Blue 

White | 
Shell pink 
Prussian blue 
White 


Lavender 
Pink 


Yellows 


China blue 
i 


Pe blue 
low 
yaw 


Blue, tipped pink 
Yellows . 


Yellow 
Blue 
Yellow 


Blue 
Yellow 
Blue 
Yellow 
Light blue 
Yellow 
Orange 
Blue 
Yellow 
Blue 
Blue 
Yellow 


Yellow 

Blue 

White 

Yellow 

Blue, tipped pink 
Sky blue 

White, flecked pink 
White, flecked pink 
White 

Yellow 

White 

Blue 

Pink 


White 
Scarlet 


Blue 
Blood red 
Blue 
Blue 
White 
Scarlet 
Old rose 
White 
Blues 
Rosy 
Old rose 
Blue 
White 
Scarlet 
Blue 
White 
Blue 
Red 


Blue 
Red 
White 


This is really lovely 


Plant the campanula behind or in irregular groups about the peonies; the contrast 
in their manner of growth is very effective. 


The phlox needs to be planted in the foreground of the others if the combination 
is used as a group. 


The shades of both phloxes are very pale and soft, so that they harmonize exceed- 
ingly well. 


The phlox here is mainly as a ground cover, as it would flower when the chiono- 
doxa and crocus were finishing. 


A good combination for a shady spot. 


The various shades of yellow in the primula would look well with the anemone. 


The flowers of each of these are tubular in shape. 


Very good for a woodsy, shady spot. 


The forgetmenot 1s here used as a ground cover. 


The various shades of blue, and also the white varieties of the Siberian iris could 
be used. 


All the shades of the escholtzia blend. 


Use the dark shades of the ageratum; 
scattered about as “‘fillers. 


Twice the number of iris should be used; good as a hedge or border effect. 


these are annuals, and would be good 


This needs to be lightened somewhat with white, as Madonna lilies, Miss Lingard 
hlox, white Canterbury bells or foxglove; the various shades of dark and sky- 
Sine delphinium would be an addition as well, 


White and yellow tulips could be added to this, of course using the early flowering 
ones; also the self colors in pink, but only the very pale ones. 


Use only the pale shades of pink and blue scilla. 


The “Cyclops” pink runs through all the shades of pink, and also has some whites. 
Both the lemon and deeper yellow shades of aquilegia are good here. 


Place the delphinium at the back of the group and mix the campanula and aquilegia 
irregularly. Most attractive. 


Although a trifle startling if too close together, this effect is good, as the phlox 
cools the color of the azalea. 


Here the myosotis should not be used as a ground cover to the tulips, as the colors 
should be far enough apart so that they are not seen one against the other, 


The lighter blues of the iris are more attractive in this, as the dainty “Mme. 
Chereau,” pallida dalmatica, etc. 


These tones are very soft—what are known as the neutralized shades. 


The bricky color of the poppy is best with this blue. 


The various plants of a combination can be 
In this the softening effect of the foliage of the plants not then in bloom is 
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HEN P 
LECT 


HEN thinking of purchasing an 
electric automobile there are 
several things to bear in mind. 
An electric car of a_ standard 

make is an ideal car for shopping and short 

trips, but it is limited in its mileage. Some 
makes having a certain well known make 
of battery are guaranteed to cover between 

74 and 100 miles on a single charge. The 

average, however, is between 50 and 60 

miles. Much depends upon the size of bat- 

tery and the number of cells. The electric 
will not make the speed of the small gaso- 
line car, either on level ground or on hills. 

However, counterbalancing this, the electric 

gives less trouble than the gasoline car and 

is easier on tires. 

Frankly speaking, for all-round work, 
unless one has a gasoline car 
fit for touring purposes, the 
electric automobile may not 
prove a satisfactory purchase, 
for a car owner frequently 
will wish to tour more than 
100 miles a day. This is not 
said in a spirit of criticism but 
is merely the honest consen- 
sus of opinion of a number of 
owners who have either both 
sorts of cars in their garage 
or simply the electric machine. 
The most unsatisfactory fea- 
ture of the electric is that fre- 
quently the battery will start 
to run low just under the dis- 
tance one desires to go. In 
making a visit to the home of 
a friend in the country, one 
cannot always be sure that a 
charging station is within 
close proximity, although 
practically all suburban places 
near the larger cities have 
charging stations. 

If one has been inoculated 
with the speed germ to any 
extent an electric automobile 
is not what he wants. He 
will find that he is unable 
to get around quick enough. 
Some electric cars are geared high so that 
they can be made to run with considerable 
speed on level ground, but the transmission 
of these is so arranged that climbing grades 
becomes slow work. The electric is built 
for the person who wishes to move about 
in easy-going fashion, riding smoothly over 
bumps instead of hitting the high spots. 
In short, it is a great type of car for women, 
but hardly the sort for a college youth, 
who has been used to 90 h.p. machines and 
such playful little pastimes as midnight joy- 
rides and binding and gagging the town 
policeman and slipping him down a man- 
hole in the sidewalk. 

It must be borne in mind that electric 
vehicles, as produced to-day are a remark- 
able improvement over the early types of 
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URCHASING AN 


RICQC VEHICLE 


By T. Q. WRIGHT. 


storage battery carriage. Years of 
stant testing, with the incorporation of 1 
inventions and new construction desi 
has brought about a marked evolution a1 
improvement of this type and the avera 
electric automobile of to-day is a highly ef 
ficient car. It is quite different from tl 
model of ten years ago which carried 
couple of tons of storage battery arout 
sometimes going as fast as seven miles 
hour and usually much slower. 

A decade ago the electric automobile 
in hot competition with the gasoline 
Many people were afraid of what were tl 
known as “successive explosion motors” f 
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The Comfort and Convenience of the Electric 


Coupé Are Appreciated by Many Women 


fear they would blow up, catch fire and d 
other terrible things and so these peop 


preferred electrics. However, one bad fault 


in the sale of these machines was that sal 
men, realizing the strong competition of t 
gasoline type, frequently made rather pr 


posterous claims for the mileage an electri 


vehicle could make. The salesman woul 


guarantee 40 miles on a single charg 
which was considered great mileage in thos: 
days and then when the customer would 
try to get those 40 miles he frequently would 
learn to his sorrow that the car would not 


run quite that far—dropping dead perhay 
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at the twenty-five mile mark. As a result 
of this sort of thing the electric pleasure 
car lost some of its prestige and the rapid 
development of the gasoline machine snowed 
it under, as it were. In the early days 
the electric vehicle was handicapped because 

garage men did not understand the care of 
_ itteries and often charged these improper- 
ly, sometimes charging the customer im- 
properly also. 

And then again because the electric 
models lack speed they never became as 
famous nor were they talked of as were 
makes of cars like the Vanderbilt Cup win- 
ners and winners of other contests. The 
electric car industry did not get the sort 
of publicity it should have had—nor does 
it get the publicity it ought to have even at 
present. 

The manufacturer of elec- 
tric vehicles relies upon wom- 
en principally to make his 
sales. There are many things 
about it which appeal to 
women. It is simple in con- 
struction and operation, clean- 
ly, and no cranking is re- 
quired, Furthermore the 
woman of moderate income 
can maintain an electric car 
when she would not care to 
own a gasoline machine un- 
less she employed a chauffeur, 
and this expense might be 
prohibited. 

A year ago last June, Ed- 
ward F. Korbel, a long, lanky 
youth in New York City who 
promotes automobile public- 
ity at so much per promote, 
happened to wonder why no 
electric automobile contests 
were being held, and put on 
his hat and walked around 
and saw some of the New 
York dealers in cars of this 
type who had just formed the 
Electric Automobile Dealers’ 
Association. He succeeded in 
inducing the Association to 
let him run a contest for them—something 
to wake the people up, and to do this he 
was obliged to coin a new word of his own. 
The competition was to be known as a 
“Suburbaning Contest.” 

The object of this contest was to demon- 
strate that owners of electric vehicles could 
make a trip from the city into the suburbs, 
covering about 75 miles in a day on an easy- 
coing schedule. It was intended to show 
that the electric was more practical and re- 
liable than most people imagined. Close 
to twenty cars, the majority driven by 
women, started from Columbus Circle and 
made a trip out on Long Island. All com- 
pleted the run without break-downs or 
mishaps of any sort. The contest was run 
as a “guessing competition,” a certain 
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period of time being selected by two dis- 
interested parties and kept secret. Contest- 
ants tried to guess at the number of minutes 
and seconds allotted. The elapsed time of 
their car on the run was considered as a 
guess and the competitor coming nearest 
to the secret time period was declared the 
winner. It was demonstrated quite clearly 
that “suburbaning” was possible with an 
electric car. 

It is strange that so seldom is 
a run or contest of this sort for 
“current cars” exclusively run by 
those who try to sell machines of 
this type, and it is largely due to 
the inactivities of such dealers 
that the electric car is not more 
popular. 

Just what it costs to keep an 
electric pleasure car varies ac- 
cording to the price of current in 
different cities. In New York 
and some others the rate for cur- 
rent is between three and five 
cents per kilowatt hour, accord- 
ing to the amount consumed by 
the car’s battery. In _ places 
where electricity is derived from 
a natural source, such as Niagara 
Falls for instance, the price of 
current is materially lower. 

Public garages charge, as a 
rule, from twenty to thirty-five 
dollars a month for storing, 
washing and charging a car. 
Some garages in the larger cities 
charge forty or forty-five. Some 
charge extra if the car is to be delivered at 
a residence daily and called for at night. 

If a charging apparatus is installed in 
one’s private garage the cost of keeping the 
battery charged may run less than seven dol- 
lars a month, according to how much the 
car is used. Of course in this case, one 
must understand how to charge batteries 
in order not to ruin them. Where the elec- 
tric car is a big economy, however, is in the 





few repairs necessitated from month to 
month. 

In purchasing an electric vehicle practi- 
cally the same paces should be gone through 
that one would expect in the purchase of 
a gasoline car. Some electric vehicles are 
far less efficient than others and salesmen 
frequently confine their demonstration runs 
to level roads, ignoring bad hills and sandy 
stretches. The sort of a hill to try a car 
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Where the Electric Car Is a Big Economy Is in the Fe 


on is not a very short, perhaps steep one, 
but a long incline between a quarter and 
half a mile, or thereabouts, with a steady 
climb all the way. The demonstrator of a 
car in approaching such a hill usually will 
rush at it endeavoring to start at the foot 
with as much momentum as is possible to 
obtain. This is all very well and is a per- 
fectly honest way to demonstrate, for it 
is only in this way that a maximum power 
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on a hill can be obtained. However, to put 
the power plant to the acid test for ef- 
ficiency let the car slow down to almost a 
full stop on the middle of a hill and then 
attempt to make it pick up speed again. 
Some cars will reveal the fact at once that 
it is impossible for their motors to do this 
and after once being slowed down it will 
be impossible for them to regain their “wal- 
lop.” 

Of course, because an electric 
vehicle will not pick up speed on 
a steep mountain incline does not 
mean that it is not a good car, 
but if on an ordinary hill a car 
such as one uses in ordinary run- 
ning about town and country will 
not pull strongly, it is hardly 
worth buying. This applies more 
to the purchase of second-hand 
vehicles than new cars, for most 
cars of modern vintage will pull 
on ordinary hills. 

After trying out a hill a 
stretch of deep sand or a muddy 
spot should be tried—not that 
one intends to use a car for this 
sort of driving ordinarily, but 
one never can tell when road 
conditions of this sort will be 
encountered on the most off-hand 
trips. If a car will not go 
through sand and mud without 
sticking and stalling it is best to 
look for another car. 

The beauty of the electric en- 
closed type of car is that it is the 
ideal nachine for theater going, receptions, 
etc., when its occupants are gowned in even- 
ing attire. A gasoline car which has to be 
cranked is always a nuisance when one is in 
evening clothes. If the owner has to do the 
cranking he is quite liable to rumple a shirt 
front or soil his cuffs, while for a woman to 
crank a car while in evening costume is 
about impossible. Self-starting devices on 
gasoline machines of course eliminate this 








HEATING THE PRIVATE GARAGE 


AST winter a friend of mine who 

lives some fifty miles or so from 

New York City told me that on 

very cold days if he wanted to 

keep warm he used to go out and stay in 

his garage because he would be hanged if 

he could get the chill out of his house! He 

said that his home seemed to be designed 

principally for open grate fires intended for 

scorching one’s face while his back froze, 

and thank heaven the fire underwriters 

would not allow that kind of heat in a 
garage ! 

This, however, was an extreme case, no 
doubt, and while the matter of heating the 
country home still bothers some, in the 
majority of cases the problem is just re- 
versed—it is easy enough to heat the home, 
but to arrange for a satisfactory means of 


By M. L. COOPER 


warming the private garage requires care- 
ful planning. 

Much depends upon how far distant the 
private garage is from the house. In some 
country places which have the garage built 
out as an extension to the house, or very 
close to it, steam heat or hot water heat can 
be used to advantage and radiators with 
leaders can be installed in the garage sec- 
tion at no greater cost than in certain upper 
parts of the house. If, however, the car 
house happens to be situated some distance 
from the dwelling it becomes a question as 
to whether laying asbestos covered pipes 
underground beneath the frost line will be 
worth while. In considering the matter of 


using the one heat source for both, it makes 
a difference whether or not the garage 
stands on lower or higher ground than the 
residence. If the garage is higher and is 
not too far separated, asbestos-covered 
pipes can be run underground with suc- 
cess, for the condensed water from the 
steam heater flows back readily. However, 
if the garage is on lower ground than the 
cellar of the house, .as is often the case, it 
will be impracticable to coax the condensed 
water back to the boiler, simply because 
water is not inclined to run up hill. The 
same is true of hot water heating. 

When the garage stands more than sixty 
feet from the furnace it will be necessary to 
keep the steam pressure up considerably 
higher than is necessary merely to heat the 
residence, and in many cases it will not 
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prove advisable. An independent furnace 
for the garage will prove more economical. 

If the owner of the car retains a chauffeur 
who sleeps in the garage building, the place, 
of course, has to be heated not only in 
freezing weather but in the fall and early 
spring as well. But in structures where 
there are no living compartments and for 
the motorist who cares for his own machine, 
heating the garage becomes a necessary 
nuisance. Automobiles kept in buildings 
with the temperature close to sixty degrees 
during the winter months will be better pre- 
served than if they are permitted to become 
exposed to a lower temperature on bitter 
nights. Extremely cold air makes the metal 
brittle and causes cracking of enamel quite 
frequently, while lubrication systems often 
become clogged up in annoying fashion. 
Furthermore, anti-freezing solutions are 
not always thoroughly reliable, and in fact 
are very uncertain when the thermometer 
registers below zero, while draining the 
radiator on cold nights is a bother. Air- 
cooled cars, of which there are compara- 
tively few, can be kept in an unheated build- 
ing all winter, as there is nothing about 
them to freeze, but this practice is quite 
liable to cause the body and paint to de- 
teriorate. 

The ideal method of heating a garage 
would be by means of electric current, pro- 





ducing heat through a resistance coil, 
until the cost of electric current genet 
is reduced to about one-fifth the price 
what is now charged, it will be utterly 1 
practicable for the average man to use e 
tricity for heat. Of course, cranks on el 
tricity and persons who do not object 
paying about ten cents per kilowatt hour 
motorists living in the vicinity of Niag 
Falls or Seattle, Wash., where current 
cheap, may find it advantageous. It 
true that one or two large manufactur 
concerns make electric heaters which 
be used for this purpose by attaching t 
lamp socket in the wall. However, for t 
style, special wiring to the main source 
power is necessary. 

Should it be desired to use an individ 
heating plant for the garage in orde1 
conform to insurance restrictions requi 
in most cities and towns and in fact 
ordinary safety, the furnace should 
closetted either outside the building or « 
in a corner completely isolated from the 1 
of the room by a concrete or hollow fir 
proof tile wall and the only communicat 
permissible is the leader to carry the hi 
into the room. A number of motorists h 
tried using hot air furnaces in this way 
found them to work satisfactorily—that 
having a stove in a shed outside with a fl 
running through the interior. Some li 
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the fire early in the winter and keep it 
going through the cold months by simply 
replenishing the coal morning and evening. 
Of course there is the nuisance of attending 
to the ashes. 

A small steam heater, such as a number of 
companies are now producing, is even more 
desirable. Another sort of fuel is gas, 
which will prove more expensive, but more 
convenient than burning coal. A Middle 
Western manufacturer builds a safety gar- 
age heater burning gas, utilizing the prin- 
ciple of the miner’s lamp, so that it cannot 
cause an explosion. All communities will 
not permit this heater to be used in spite 
of the fact that it is claimed to be safe. 
It has no pipes to freeze and requires prac- 
tically no attention other than to be turned 
on or off. 

There is a form of gas heater on the mar- 
ket which can be installed similar to a coal 
furnace in an isolated compartment or ad- 
joining shed. 

Locating the radiators in the garage does 
not differ greatly from the scientific method 
of arrangement for the dwelling. Most ex- 
perts suggest placing the radiator beneath 
a window, but in cases where the private 
garage is so constructed that it has but one 
window in the rear it is often advisable to 
place the radiator near the door in order to 
counteract the drafts. 








GARDEN PROTECTION IN WINTER 


ARDEN protection not only requires 
¢; the shelter and covering of all 
tender plants and shrubs but the 
covering of the soil itself. In the 
soil that lies unprotected during our winters 
with their frequent thaws, intervals of mild 
weather and variable snowfalls, there is a 
lifting above the root strata, toward the 
surface, of important elements of plant 
food such as the nitrates. This plant mak- 
ing material, when it has reached the 
surface is dissipated by the action of sun 
and wind or is washed along the surface 
in the direction of the slope of the land. 
An accumulation of material upon the sur- 
face of the soil in the form of vegetable 
matter serves to retard this action. When 
one has not a cover crop planted, the ques- 
tion of mulching becomes interesting. For 
garden purposes the mulch is sometimes 
more practicable than the cover crop as the 
serviceable garden is often worked too late 
for the growth of a soiling crop before 
winter. ? 

The mulch of leaves, straw, etc., should 
be spread upon the surface of the ground to 
a depth of at least three inches after the 
ground has frozen well for the first time. 
Soil once frozen and covered does not thaw 
as quickly in mild spells of weather, hence 


By M. ROBERTS CONOVER 


the roots do not suffer as much, neither 
the buds of the plants so readily invited 
activity during those prematurely wa 
days that often occur in late winter. 
The mulch is necessary about the r 
of all plants set in the fall, and about stra 
berries, as well, as helpful about fruit tree 
Many of the garden perennials require | 
protection, as do the tender rose bushes 


To keep the mulch in place over wind 
swept portions of the garden, there is noth 


ing better than poultry wire weighted | 


and there with pieces of stone or held dow: 


by short stakes. Where the mulch mt 
protect parts of plants as well as the ro: 
six inches is not too great a depth. 
These plants need the protection of 
mulch: Foxglove, Larkspur, Columbir 
Hollyhock, Canterbury Bells, Wallflow 


Hypericum (St. John’s Wort), Myosot 


( Forget - me-not ), Pansies, Monksh: 
Rosemary, Lavender, Hybrid Rhodod 
drons, Japanese Anemones, Passion Flow 
Dusty Miller, Red Hot Poker Plant (7 
tonia varia Grandiflora), English Dai 
Paper White Narcissus, Bermuda Ea 
Lily, Spanish Iris, Hybrid Tea R 


(mulch in addition to top protection). 

In wrapping or covering those plants 
that need top protection, rye straw, leaves, 
earth, matting or evergreen boughs may be 
used. That top protection is best which 
admits air, and shields from the wind while 
it does not hold dampness. In using ever- 
green boughs, a better water-shed is formed 
by inverting them, tying them to position. 
Rye straw needs to be firmly bound to posi- 
tion, but only a moderate thickness is re- 
quired. The pliant boughs of tender shrubs 
are very conveniently protected by laying 
them down and burying them with two or 
three inches of sand. 

The Japanese Hydrangea, Hybrid Rho- 
dodendron, Jasmine, and the Magnolia 
purpurea (obovata) require top protection 
as well as the Hybrid Perpetual Roses. 

With tender fruits, as some varieties of 
peaches, white-washing the branches and 
trunk tends to prevent an early start of 
buds, as the whitened branches do not ab- 
sorb the sun’s heat so readily. This argues 
in favor of the late fall or early winter use 
of the lime washes or sprays with the-dual 
purpose of killing insects and frost protec- 
tion. The tender raspberry, blackberry and 
other low bushes may be earth-covered to 
protect them. 
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Walsingham House, Where Tom Moore Lived—“Pride of India” Tree, Bermuda 
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BOOK REVIEWS 








FOR THE ANTIQUARIAN 


HE task of the historian is not an 
easy one when old houses provide 
the background. The glamour 
and charm of the Colonial period 

viewed through a long perspective often 
interferes with that cold deliberation which 
must sort and sift facts. To regard past 
events impartially in the presence of the 
old mansions actually associated with those 
events needs a delicate sense of propor- 
tion. Many gifted writers do not possess 
just the needed touch. It is so easy to be 
a bit too sentimental in the presence of 
doorways through which the most illus- 
trious men of the eighteenth century have 
passed, of thresholds over which famous 
belles have crossed, of beautiful old cor- 
nices, panelings and fireplaces long past 
the century mark. To keep one’s sense of 
historical balance tempered by a dash of 
humor, yet to approach the subject with 
insight, appreciation and reverence, these 
are indeed qualifications which especially fit 
a person to tell the historic, romantic and 
often dramatic story of our Colonial archi- 
tecture. 

Mr. Eberlein and Mr. Lippincott have 
brought to their chronicle of the old homes 
of Philadelphia and its surroundings, the 
viewpoint necessary to give the narration 
sincerity, charm and historic value. 

It is not possible to more than hint at the 
wealth of material which includes character 
sketches of prominent men, extracts from 
diaries and letters, and many anecdotes. 
Philadelphia was not only rich in beautiful 
houses but she seems to have been espe- 
cially blest in her unique and witty char- 
acters. Nicholas Wahl, who gave up law, 
also a yellow chariot, in order to become a 
Quaker, is a picturesque figure. We are 
sorry to part with Nicholas at the end of 
a chapter of five pages. A man who, like 
Charles II, could apologize for his slow- 
ness in dying, saying, “I can’t for the life 
of me die,” we would like to know better. 
He is quite as interesting as his house. 

Across the pages flit the Wisters, Will- 
ings, Hamiltons, Penns, Macphersons, 
Wynns, Pennypackers, Audubons, Chews, 
Rittenhouses, Biddles, Bonapartes and 
others, who made the Philadelphia of his- 
tory, and whose names loom large to-day in 
its social fabric. 

Naturally the book makes an_ instant 
appeal through its outward appearance— 
binding, paper, type and illustrations. As 
an aid to those who are building along Co- 
lonial lines the volume is recommended. 
The descriptions and pictures are highly 
suggestive. 

The Colonial Homes of Philadelphia and 
Its Neighborhood. By Harold Donaldson 
Eberlein and Horace Mather Lippincott. 
J .B. Lippincott Co. Price $5.00. Postage 
25 cents. 


FOR THE HOUSE BUILDER 


66 ESIGN is t subtle q 
says Mr. White, “which 
your house a misdemean 
an architectural! 

“Man is more imitative than he is im 


tive and for this reason the most satisfa 
ideas in house design are the proce 
years of evolution rather than spontat 
accomplishment.” “Style is not a met 
ternal covering—a something to be 
outside. Style is vital; structural a 
as ornamental but right at the start, 
be said that style is not necessarily) 
of any fashion that has gone befor 

This very practical book will be 
greatest value to prospective builder 
will it prove dull reading to others 
fortunate. The author has enthu 
which travel beyond the boundary 
printed page, and it is impossible to 
the first chapter without wishing to | 
corner lot at once. 

There are several paragraphs whicl 


make the reader do a little hard thinl 


The man who pays rent month after 
seldoms figures out the house he 
build. What a charming little hon 
could own had the “rent money” 
years been turned into brick and ston 
plaster. 

There are parallel columns showin 
accumulative possibilities of rent 
They are illuminating. “Why support 
landlord?” asks Mr. White, and the 1 
echoes “Why ?” 

The stumbling blocks and pitfalls 
beset the average house owner are mat 
is the trained mind only that can vis 
the finished house from blue prints 
specifications. Architects often tal 
much for granted in believing that 
clients understand what is perfectl 
to them. The book helps to a bette1 
standing of these matters, and sl 
therefore, be appreciated by the prof 

Among subjects treated are the ch 
of sites, how to know architectural 
planning rooms, specifications expl 
(at last), legal documents, excavation 
foundations, houses of masonry, fit 


houses, plumbing and plumbing fixt 


heating methods, practical hardware 
modeling, garages, etc., etc., forming 
range and cleverly packed into five hur 
pages. 

Mr. White is a progressive in 
tural matters. Belonging as he does t 
School of the Middle West, his book 
his house designing, expresses the 1 
spirit; modern in its recognition of p1 
day needs, yet with a full realizati 
what the past has handéd down t 
architect and house owner. 

Successful Houses and How to 


Them, by Charles E. White, Jr. The M 


Millan Co. Price $2.00. Postage 21 
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FOR THE COLLECTOR 


HE by-paths of “collecting” may 
lead us through curious and un- 
known places, far removed each 
from each; but of one thing we 

may be certain—that the goal of each 
wandering will have its charm. Perhaps 
the most pleasing quality of Miss Robie’s 
book is the completeness with which it ful- 
fills the promise of the title; for all the by- 
paths are here. There are lanes of pink 
Staffordshire to begin with, jutting off the 
highway of Staffordshire blue; there are 
the little-traveled roads that lead ‘to a col- 
lection of luster, or of the hard-paste Dres- 
den china that is all-too-little appreciated 
here; there are paths lined with genial toby- 
jugs, and others peopled by lovely but some- 
what disdainful Chelsea shepherdesses; 
there are other old-time lanes all bloom with 
the “Beely rose.” There are all the quaint 
by-paths that the collector:of china must 
love. But there are other by-paths, too, 
along which we catch the sheen of old 
pewter, and trace the development of Eng- 
lish chairs not only from century to century 
but from one stage to another in the 
achievements of the versatile cabinet-maker 
of St. Martin’s Lane. There are all the 
neglected corners of seventeenth century 
furniture-making ; there is the tinkle of old- 
time pianos and the worn threading of old- 
time embroidery; there are samplers and 
handboxes and there are sundials. None of 
the chapters can be called historical, though 
they tell us of historical developments ; none 
drily technical, though they describe the old 
china and its making; they are, in all literal- 
ness, by-ways, taking their readers on 
intimate wanderings along “old china” 
paths. 

‘“By-Paths in Collecting” is dedicated to 
all collectors, and published for their aid. 
Here is just what the amateur is a-seek- 
ing—information as to what is “good” 
and what is not, what is “rare” and 
what is not, what is and is not apt to 
be genuine. The value of the book is obvi- 
ous. But the reviewer cannot pass it by 
without a mention of its interest, not alone 
to the collector, but to the general reader 
who will absorb its information not be- 
cause it is valuable to him, but simply 
because he cannot escape from its charm. 
The book is fully and beautifully illus- 
trated. As a piece of literary craftsmanship 
it possesses the rare and individual quality 
of being excellent reading. And it may 
turn many a comfortable soul who knows 
not Wedgewood toward the quest for old 
china, and start a wish-ful reader on the 
road toward Chippendale. 


KATHERINE Woops. 


By-Paths in Collecting. By Virginia 
Robie. The Century Company. Price 
$2.40. Postage 16 cents. 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL ESSENTIALS 
IN FINE FURNITURE 


Good design, proportion and scale are all indispensable, whether it be a reproduction of some 
Eighteenth Century masterpiece, or an adaptation of the style of such designers as Chippendale, 
Sheraton or Hepplewhite to meet the requirements of the present day. 


The beauty and charm of a splendid design can be materially enhanced by the use of rare and 
choice woods in varying grains, ingeniously combined. 


These features as well as thoroughness in workmanship will be found in Sloane furniture. It is 
made under the most favorable conditions. Our cabinet makers and carvers are imbued with 
the spirit of the artisans of old times and are finding real pleasure in making furniture as well as 
furniture can possibly be made. This personal interest on the part of the workman can be seen 
in the perfection of the finished article. 


W. & J. SLOANE 
FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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LANDSCAPE PLATES 


T the mere mention of landscape plates mentioned in the same hour with early Wor f the order staggered Wedgwood, who was al- 
blue Staffordshire comes to mind, so as- or with some of the later work. Probably ( ready accustomed to important commissions. 
sociated is “picture pottery” with the fa- berlain himself had nothing to do with the \rtists scattered throughout the United Kingdom 

mous Staffordshire district. But there are many They merely belong to the period when he were invited to send in sketches of the most im- 
interesting things in portant views with 
the “picturesque view” ; — which they were fa- 


miliar. The landscapes 
iuruished were iiostly 
the country seats of 
noblemen, and in them- 
selves formed a unique 
and most interesting 
collection. When the 
service was finished it 
was sent to the Em- 
press by special escort. 
Whether she objected 
to the high figure 
asked is not a matter 
of history. Like most 
undertakings of artistic 
character it had pro- 
gressed far beyond the 
initial scheme and cost 
far more than the 
original figure. But 
the china delighted 
Catherine and added 
new laurels for the 
potter of Etruria. 
There were dozens and 
dozens of plates and 
on these the most im- 
portant views were 
painted. To-day, even 
in photographs these 
fine old English scenes 
are wonderfully effect- 
ive. <As_ records of 
English architecture of 


category which have 
no connection with 
blue printed ware. 

Very early in Eng- 
lish china-making, pot- 
ters recognized the 
decorative value of 
landscape plates. There 
are charming examples 
in old Chelsea, Derby 
and Worcester, and 
they represent an en- 
tirely different school 
from the highly prized 
historical views. 

The picture is con- 
fined to the center of 
the plate. The border 
is merely a frame, quite 
different in color and 
design. Some of these 
old plates are too or- 
nate for modern taste. 
Two or three in a cabi- 
net as a_ background 
for a contemporary tea 
set are charming, but 
beyond that, few col- 
lectors would aspire, 
unless eighteenth cen- 
tury plates were a par- 
ticular hobby. From a 
purely ceramic stand- 
point these old plates 

















marvels of b . at : aia ‘ the eighteenth century 
i san euped peer Old Derby Plates with Landscapes their value is consider- 
for “landscape” china, oi le able. This china was 
plates far more than any other articles of table connected with the pottery. Chamberlain y 1 well known in its day, but later all record of it 
ware exhibit the potter at his best. Naturally a important person in the ng chain of Wor t vas lost and for years the “Catherine II Wedg- 
plate is better fitted for a forest scene than is notables. As a business 1 he was wood” was merely a name. 
a teapot. The actual problem in the eighteenth the factory's great successes and It must n _About four years ago one of the members of 
century was much as it is now, except that forgotten that he was means of unitir the present W edgwood firm became convinced 
methods of work have changed. two rival Worcester factions into one grt that a systematic search in the Peterhof palace 
In the old Chelsea and Derby specimens, the _ terprise. would bring to light a portion at least of the 
landscape is painted, and is of a high order of Contemporary I ere’ service. It is not an easy matter to suggest a 
workmanship. Even in a black and white illus- of the Chamberlai ititu “systematic search to a User. Prejudice, how- 
tration a good deal of the beauty is reproduced. blue ones of Cri lave - ever, was finally overcome and interest stimu- 





The head designer of the pottery usually gave scapes of great charm, n¢ | lated, Finally the service was located in an un- 


















his personal attention to the work, sometimes very effective as to drawing. Old Crown Derby used part of the palace, and a real sensation 
executing as well as designing. Such names as_ is more plentiful t! ither Chelsea or Derby or _ was given to the British public. In a few months, 
Sprimont and Roubilliac come to mind when early , the fascinating Chel Derby. ' at the Wedgwood exhibition rooms in London, 
Chelsea and Derby are mentioned, and with Wedgwood, whom we usually associa‘ 1 a number of pieces were shown, and some pho- 
Worcester such distinguished persons as Wall, ~ ‘decorative schemes of quite differ nt. tographs appeared in this magazine of two plates 
Chamberlain, Grainger, Barr and others. acter, had a great liking for landscape and a vegetable dish. 

After the year 1800 the beauty of landscape . tion, though his fame rests less on this for fo Dr. Williamson, the antiquarian, must a 
painting when it came to plate-making waned. ornament than any other to be named good deal of credit be given, as he was the means 
Borders lost their simplicity and were overloaded In the famous dinner service made f of bringing to the notice of the Wedgwoods a 
with gold. Chamberlain Worcester, particularly, erine II of Russia he used the picture feature in good many interesting facts bearing on the mak- 
was so important of border that the center be- a most telling way famous servic t ing of the service, and later interviewed a repre- 
came almost insignificant. Chamberlain cared less an enormous sum and was eight years in > sentative of the Czar. In “Mrs. Delany’s Diary 
for landscape effects than for floral schemes. Re- making. More than a thousand views wer was found a description of the service, which she 
cently a good deal of Chamberlain china has been played on its exquisite cream colored surface. states cost nearly three thousand pounds. She 
seen in America and it seems to run entirely to The history of this dinner service, from the says it filled five rooms, there being as “many 
plates. While far from beautiful it is interesting, time the venture to shape in Wedgw 5 pieces as days in the year or even hours. The 
as representing one phase of famous Worcester mind until its comparatively recent discovery in groundwork was pale brimstone, the decorations 
ware. The plates which have come to the notice the winter palace, reads like a romance > in deep purple, the border a wreath of leaves. 
of the editor of this department have deep claret commission came directly from Catherin ) While it sometimes seems as if the subject 
borders with various examples of the “flora of was an ardent lover of china and a trul | of English china had been worn threadbare, yet 
Great Britain” in the center. Some of the plates collector. Wedgwood’s cream colored wat there are from time to time circumstances such 


show gold basket work painted over the claret, already won Queen Charlotte’s favor; it is this, which make it appear like a continued 


certainly very lively as to color, but not to be  pealed strongly to the Empress. The magi story—always with a dash of the unexpected. 
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Better Light 


means better business 


and better homes 





It means better employes, better 
output, better service, better trade. 

It means more comfort, more 
health, more enjoyment of home- 
life. 


Macbeth-Evans 


Shades and Globes 


will give you better light. For 
almost every use, Alba Glassware 
gives the best light of all— most 
efficient and handsomest. 

Of decorative glass, Georgian is a wonderful com- 
bination of efficiency and beauty. 

Send for our Catalogue No 42 of 
Shade and Globes—Alba and the many 
other kinds we make for electricity or 
gas. Give us your dealer’s name. He 


has, or can get, any Macbeth - Evans 
shade or globe you desire. 


Macbeth - Evans Glass 
Company Pittsburgh 
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The original campanili were the 
watch-towers of old Venice, guard- 
ing the little republic from invasion 
by hostile fleets. 


Later, bells were mounted in 
these same towers to give warning 
of attack and celebrate victories. 


Judged by modern telephone 
standards, such a system of com- 
munication seems crude and in- 
adequate. 


In the civilization of to-day, a 
more perfect intercommunication is 





One Policy 


~ Seven Million Watch-Towers 
in the Bell System 


essential to national safety, con- 
venience and progress. 


The Bell System binds together 
a nation of nearly one hundred 
million people, by “highways of 
speech” extending into every nook 
and corner of this great country. 


Seven million Bell telephone 
stations are the watch-towers 
which exchange, daily, twenty-five 
million messages for the happiness, 
prosperity and progress of all the 
people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 




















AGENTS WANTED 


We want reliable agents to represent us everywhere. 
good money, by taking subscriptions for a magazine that will sell on sight. 


Here is an opportunity to make 


Write today. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY 


G. C. CROWLEY, Circulation Manager 


315 Fourth Avenue 


New York 





Universal Service 
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BEAUTIFUL HANGING BASKETS 


N most homes the opportunities for growing 
plants are limited. ‘the places where sun- 
hight and warmth may be had in abundance 

are comparatively few, so that it is desirable to 
utilize all devices for increasing the flower- 
lover's opportunities. One good way to do this 
is through the use of hanging baskets. 

A good hanging basket filled with attractive 
plants is one of the most effective bits of decora- 
tion either on a porch or in a living-room, There 
is a grace and beauty shown by plants thus sus- 
pended in the air that is lacking in most of those 
growing in other situations. ‘he secret of suc- 
cess in such a display lies largely in the selection 
of the right plants to combine in the basket. 

In general, two principal types of plants may be 
used in a hanging basket—the erect and the 
drooping. The former fill the central space and 
rise above the soil surface, and the latter hang 
over the edges of the basket. 

A great variety of plants may be used for the 
center of a hanging basket. Such flowering types 
as the primulas, or primroses, pansies, alyssum, 
English daisy, Drummond phlox, petunias, ge- 
raniums and the spring-flowering bulbs are satis- 
factory and attractive. Or they may be replaced 
to good advantage by such foliage plants as the 
ferns, dusty miller, umbrella palm (Cyperus), 
Mme. Salleroi geranium, coleus or dracaenas. 

The success of the basket depends very largely 
upon the selection of the vines that are to droop 
down over the sides or to twine up along the sup- 
ports that hold the basket in place. To a con- 
siderable extent this should be determined by the 
amount of sunshine the basket is to receive. If it 
is in a sunny window one may select the tall 
nasturtiums, the honeysuckle called Lonicera 
Halliana, the Madeira vine, the interesting little 
plant called till-over-the-ground, the Japanese 
hop vine and various others. If it is in partial 
shade the only one of those named that should be 
chosen is the Madeira vine, but one can have the 
vincas and Ivies, senecio scandens and various 
other kinds. 

There are certain plants of half-drooping habit 
which are so admirably adapted to hanging bas- 
kets that the florists commonly speak of them as 
basket plants. The most popular of these are 
the asparagus sprengeri, the ice plant and oxalis. 

At the Japanese pottery shops one can often 
get very attractive receptacles to use as hanging 
baskets. Some of these are in the form of well 
buckets and are deep enough to hold a good quan- 
tity of soil. In such a receptacle a combination 
of the umbrella plant or umbrella palm, which is 
really a sedge, and the Madeira vine is very at- 
tractive. The tall decorative leaves of the sedge 
rise and spread out at the top in a very effective 
way, while the graceful drooping sprays of the 
Madeira vine hang down in a luxurious growth 
of greenery. The umbrella plants may be pur- 
chased of any florist for a small sum, while the 
Madeira bulbs are offered by the seed houses at 
five cents each. Three or four tubers will be 
enough for a good-sized basket, and will prove 
decidedly effective. 


WINDOW GARDEN HINTS 


N a sunny window box January is a good 
lL month to start some of the winter-flowering 
sweet peas offered by the large seed-houses. 
Buy a packet of seed, plant an inch deep in good 
garden loam, and furnish twigs or other support 
soon after the vines appear. The growing plants 
will be of great interest and in a few weeks will 
yield attractive flowers to Pick. 


Dwarf sweet alyssum is a good plant to sow 
along the border of this window box. It will 
run over the edge and make a good display of 


flowers and leaves which will help to conceal 
bareness at the base of the sweet pea vines 

Watch for green flies on the young sweet 
vines. As soon as any appear spray with a s 
tion of tobacco soap 

In midwinter one of the chief problems of tl 
window gardener is to keep frost from the plar 
The best way to prevent this is to have 
outside a tight storm window, so that ther: 


be a double window with an air space betwe 
With this precaution th¢ re is little danger fr 
frost. If this cannot be done, the cracks ar 
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An Attractive Hanging Basket 


the window should be securely sealed up, and 
cold nights newspapers placed between the gla 
and the plants. 

e « * 

The jonquils are a group of rather small-fic 
ered narcissi which are not so generally cult 
vated as they deserve to be. Some half-doz« 
varieties are commonly catalogued, including 
double sweet-scented, the single sweet-scent 
the campernelle and the campernelle rugul 
Of these the first named is attractive only on 
count of its odor, and the last named is undoul 
edly the best for general culture; its flowers 
of a beautiful bright yellow color, sweetly 
grant and measure about two inches in diam 
In addition to these, there is a variety called t 
silver jonquil, in which the blossoms are of a 
very white color. 

b *& * 

These are real jonquils, not the forms of d 
ble daffodils that many florists call jonquils 
latter are very different and should be called da 
fodils, one of the best flower names in 


language, and good enough for any flower, It 


would be a pity to lose its correct use, 


Xxii 


FLOWERING BUL BS 


HE spring-flowering bulbs offer the easiest 
solution of the problems of having a 
cheering display of bright blossoms 

through the weeks of midwinter. If you have 
them already started it is only necessary to bring 
them to the light and warmth of the living- 
rooms. If you neglected to start them you can 
buy them from the florists already started. 

One great advantage of these bulbs is that ehey 
can be transferred from the ordinary flower pots 
to water-tight flower jars, in which they can be 
used for decorative purposes in places where the 
flower pots could not be put. If you remove one 
f the bulbs from the pot in which it started you 
will find a compact mass of roots and sot} that is 
readily transferred to another receptacle. Some 
of the bulbs may well be placed individually in 
small attractive flower jars, with a little addi- 
tional soil if needed. Or several may be placed 
side by side in a low broad flower-bowl or pot- 
tery window box. If the roots are simply kept 
moist the bulbs will send up leaves and blossoms 
in a very satisfactory way and will require little 
attention, 


SHRUBS FOR WINTER FLOWERING 


T is well known that many spring-flowering 
shrubs can be brought into blossom indoors. 
Owners of greenhouses often have these in 

bloom in January and February. The fact that 
almost anyone can utilize such shrubs for house 
decoration is not as generally known. The sim- 
plicity of the process is well shown in an article 
in the Tribune Farmer written by E. P. Powell, 
the well-known Ne-y York horticulturist. 

One of the simpiest ways for making a country 
house cheerful during winter, writes Mr. Powell, 
is to take up some of the commonest shrubs for 
forcing. They can all of them be brought into 
bloom at almost any period desired. My favorite 
among them is the lilac, the old-fashioned lilac, 
for I have not had as good suecess with the white, 
and have hardly felt willing to disturb my new 
French sorts The common purple lilac is thor- 
oughly satisfactory, if you will dig a bush of 
four or five feet high and well branched. Suckers 
from the old trees will seldom do very much in 
the way of blossoming. However, if you can 
find them well set with large, round buds, that is, 
blossom buds, they will work all right. The best 
plan is to have a row of young lilacs growing in 
gome retired part of your garden, so that they 
will be ready for your transplanting. They should 
limb out pretty well to the ground, make good 
round-headed bushes, and show an abundance of 
blossom buds. These are easily distinguished 
from the slim and pointed leaf buds. 

Dig just before the ground gets frozen hard, 
but not too early; transplant into boxes or pots 
and set in a dark cellar. They should stay here, 
without severe freezing, until about three weeks 
before you want the flowers. Then take them to 
a warm room, soak them thoroughly, set them by 
a light window; in the kitchen is a good place 
frequently, or in the dining-room. The leaves 
will begin to develop at once, and shortly the 
blossom buds will appear. At no time must they 
be either deprived of water or of light. In from 
three to four weeks the clusters will open and the 
perfume will fill the house. They can be got 
ready for Christmas if you desire, but I like still 
better that they shall relieve January and Febru- 
ary of their dullness. 

Other shrubs that are nearly as good as lilacs 
are several varieties of spirza, especially pruni- 
folia. deutzia gracilis, the new hydrangea, the 
mock orange, prunus triloba and the weigelas. In 
other words, take the common shrubs, whatever 
you happen to have, only do not undertake to dig 
big, old bushes. 
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landscape 
Gardening 





yg: your grounds in keeping witn the beauty of your 
home? Are your trees, shrubs and flowers so harmoni- 
ously arranged that, though weary from the day's cares, 
you find it hard to resist their call to “‘go forth under the 
open sky and list to nature’s teachings’’? If not, you should 
secure the services of 


Our Landscape Department 


Here we maintain a staff of landscape experts under the leadership of a competent 
designer. Water colorsketches and planting plans for modest homes or large country 
estates carefully prepared and estimates furnished. Our trees, shrubs, plants aa@ 
flowers are unequalled for beauty and vigorous growing qualities. Write us if you 
wish to consult one of our experts. Catalogue and full particulars on request. 


Hoopes, Bro. & Thomas Co., West Chester, Pa. 


Philadelphia Ofice—Stephen Girard Building 
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Distinctive 
Homes 


MRT S {ts Those Who A RTS") oo 
ECQRATION Wish to Have DECORATION 
P : 


will find it of great 
value to make a 
study of the best 
recent examples of 
home decoration in 
Americaandabroad. 
The only magazine 
which adequately 
deals with the pos- 
sibilities of decorative art, and which fully illustrates all phases 
of home decoration, is 


ARTS & DECORATION 


@ Each number contains one or more articles on a distinctive 
house having some unique decorative feature, as well as numerous 
other profusely illustrated articles on the various phases of art 
which are of essential interest to all lovers of the beautiful. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
@ In order that you may immediately become acquainted with the value 
of “Arts & Decoration,” we will send you eight numbers, the regular 
price for which is $1.60, if you will send us $1.00 now. Send us 
your order today to insure its prompt attention. 
$2.00 A YEAR—20 CENTS A COPY 


BER 3 TNS CENTS. & SVRSCRUPTION 51.40 
L_BYDGE, NO WEST 32> Steet NEW ¥: 





ADAM BUDGE, Publisher, 39 West 32nd Street, New York City: 


I enclose $1.00. Please send me Arts & Decoration for six months, and also 
the last two issues. 


ADDRESS. ....... cc ccc cccccccccccccercnscccccseesssecesssssseessessesesses H. B. 
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HIS book is a proof of our interest 

in all the problems which confront 
the man who wants a garden, be he 
amateur or professional with acres or a 
plot of ground to work on. 


DREER’S GARDEN BOOK 


is our seventy-fifth anniversary gift to anyone who grows 
flowers or vegetables. It contains the accumulation of seventy- 
five years of experience, and lists only tested varieties of all 
the old-time favorites, as well as the dependable novelties in 
flowers and vegetables. It also contains cultural articles writ 
ten by experts, has 288 pages with photo-reproductions on each 
page, four color and six duotone plates 


DREER’S DIAMOND JUBILEE GARDEN 
BOOK is not just a catalog—it is a book of 
valuable information. 




































QUILTED MATTRESS PADS 


Life depends largely on what we make of it, and over 
one-third of life is spent in bed. 
Then why not be assured of absolute comfort? 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pads 


Add new life to your mattress. Entirely rejuvenate your 
whole system. You arise in the morning feeling fresh and 
alert for the business of the day. 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Pads 


Made of bleached muslin with finest quality sanitary 
white wadding between. 

Both sides quilted by a method which leaves them light 
and fluffy when laundered. 

For the BABY’S CRIB they are indispensable. Always 
stay in position. Keep the bed comfortable and are 


Absolutely Sanitary 


Sold by all dry goods dealers. Look for 
our trade-mark. 

The highest tribute to our quality is the 
number of cheap imitations now on the 
market. Examine the stitching and see 
that sizes correspond with size on ticket. 





“*None genuine without 
Trade Mark.” 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING COMPANY 


18 LAIGHT STREET - NEW YORK CITY 
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SOCIETY'S PREFERENCE ror OVER SIXTY YEARS 





The character of the Rauch & Lang 
owner-list is proof that the Rauch & Lang 
is “The Car of Social Prestige.” 

The distinctive style for which Rauch & 
Lang cars are noted, results from the ability 








to give exactly the correct touch to every 
detail of construction and finish. This 
ability evolves from more than sixty years’ 
experience and the will to obtain and 


maintain the highest standards 

The famous royal coaches handed down 
to succeeding generations were no more 
staunchly built. 


The care exercised in the building of 


Rauch & Lang Electrics limits the number 
possible to produce —makes ownership 
exclusive. 

Every Rauch & Lang Agent will gladly 
demonstrate. 


THE RAUCH &LANG CARRIAGE CO. 


2404 West ( levela 
Sisth ond 


Twenty-fifth Street 


Rauch & ‘oie Electrics will be exhibited in the 
Turkish Room of the Waldorf-Astoria Hote! during 


the New York Automobile Show, January |1-18 











BIG BOSTON Lettuce, grown by market 
rdeners everywhere, is the one heading let- 


ect—try it in frames or open gous . 
oz. 20 cts., % Ib. cts, 


es’ Seeds at My Expense 

1 will send you 50 
seeds, credit slip good for 25 cents on 
your next order, and my 1913 catalog 


—all for 25 cents, The S$ are one 
cket each £: 
ETTUCE. -- & Boston. RADISH, 
Scartet Globe. ead Rag in Beit’ days. 
y. Earliest, big est-bearer. 
t flowers of many types. 


kes’ Sandart 
ion 5 Stokes’ Standard. Blend of finest French. 
cents today and get 


Mail 2 


WALTER P. STOKES, Dept. 132, 219 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HERE IS LETTUCE 


SURE TO HEAD 





Ne 


It develops fast, 
risp 

repurt_ splendid re- 
Boston. My strain is 


cents worth of 





seeds. credit slip and catalog. 
Catalog alone FREE 








| Landscape Gardening 


A course for Home-mak«: 





and Gardener taught | yy Pr 
Craig and Prof Batchelor, 
Cornell University. 

A knowledge of Lands 
Gardening is indispensabl 
those who would have 
pleasantest homes. 
Over ne hundred Home S&S 
Course nder profess ors n 

Pror. Craic vard, Brown, Cornell and 


250 page catalogue free. Write to-day. 


| THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOI 
Deot. H. B., Springfield, Mass. 




















the fact that ether, 








ETHERIZING PLANTS 


\NY interesting experiments have been 

made in recent years in forcing the 

growth of various house plants by sub- 

jectinge them to the fumes of ether. In an ad- 

lress before the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 

iety, Professor Wm. Stuart gave a brief history 

the development of the process. He said in 
substance: 

Che employment of ether and other substances 

ssessing anesthetic properties as an aid to forc- 


ing certain flowering shrubs and herbaceous pe- 


ennials into bloom during their period of dor- 


mancy or of intense rest, is a comparatively new 


evelopment in plant forcing. Notwithstanding 
chloroform and other anzs- 

tics are now known to impart when properly 
ised, a decided growth impulse to plants in the 
earlier stages of dormancy, its employment com- 
mercially, so far as the writer is informed, is ex- 

usively confined to European establishments. A 

ssible explanation for this lack of interest on 
the part of American gardeners, is that flowering 
hrubs such as lilacs, deutzias, spireas, viburnums, 
etc., are not used so extensively for forcing pur- 
poses as in Europe, certainly not in the early 

inter months, when it is most difficult to force 

m successfully. 

Investigations regarding the nature of the effect 

| ether, chloroform and other substances upon 
plants may be Ne, properly considered under two 
viz.: The physiological effect upon the 
tissues of a pom in an active growing condition. 
B. The growth acceleration effect upon plants in 
a state of complete rest. 

Naturally the first phenomenon to be studied 
vas that of the physiological effect. Such ex- 

riments were the results of inquiries on the part 

investigators as to the comparative effect of 
anzsthetics upon animals and plants. 

The earliest mention we have been able to find 
regarding etherization of plants is that contained 
in an article by Drude, Ledrin and Naumann, pub- 
lished in 1902, in which the authors claim that 
Leclerc, more than fifty years ago observed the 
action of ether upon plants. Unfortunately they 
neglected to cite their authority for this state- 
ment and we are therefore left in doubt as to the 
exact nature of Leclerc’s investigations, and are 
unable to determine whether he was the first to 
discover that plant response to anesthetics was 
physiologically similar to that in animals. It 
seems rather singular that such writers upon the 
al ject of etherization as Johannsen and Mau- 
mene should not have known of these earlier in- 
vestigations, certain it is that no mention is made 
of Leclere’s work in any of their publications. 
[hese writers and those who have followed them, 
with one exception, have given the credit for this 
discovery to Claude Bernard. Bernard’s obser- 
vations were made in 1878 and he stated that his 
experiments proved that ether and chloroform re- 
very naturally upon all living substances: 
their action reveals in the sensibility a property 

ymmon to all living beings, both animal and 
vegetable, simple or complex.” Bernard con- 
tinued his observations upon vegetable tissues by 
experimenting with seeds. He found that when 
seeds were subjected to the fumes of ether, no 
germination could be secured. In 1891, Dr. 
Raphael Dubois published the results of some 
studies on the physiological effect of anzsthetics 
upon plants, confirming Bernard’s discovery. 

While the study of the effect of ether and other 
similar substances upon the tissues of plants in 
active growth served to show the close physio- 
logical relationship between plants and animals, 
it failed to give any evidence of an after stimu- 
lating effect upon plant growth. The discovery 
of this phenomenon did not occur until some 
twelve years later (1890), when Dr. W. Johannsen 
\§ the Royal Danish School of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, conceived the idea that the normal resting 
period of plants might be very materially abridged 
and their growth accelerated by the use of ether 
1r chloroform. His first experiments were pet- 
formed upon willows and bulbous plants. The 
results secured from these plants were so satis- 
factory that in subsequent experiments he in- 
cluded lilacs, viburnums, azaleas, deutzias, and 
other ligneous plants which gave even more 
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PLAIN TRUTH 


ABour THE 


Best 


SEEDS. 


THAT 











Reduced Facsimile Front Cover of 
Our Silent Salesman 


URPEE’'S “SEEDS THAT GROW” are supplied each 
B season direct to many PROS planters than are the seeds 

of any other brand. BURPEE’S SEEDS are known the 
world over as the best it is possible to produce, and are 
acknowledged the American Standard of Excellence. 

Progressive planters everywhere are satisfied with the Vege- 
tables and Flowers resulting from Burpee-Quality Seeds, 
rown according to the clear information freely given in the 
Burpee Leaflets. 

In thirty-six years of successful seed selling we have intro- 
duced more Novelties that are now in general cultivation 
than have any J Penal _ We produce Selected Stocks 
upon our own se euneyi venta, New Jersey and 
California, while *PORDHOOK FARMS are famous as the 
largest trial grounds in America. oy government — 
mental Station attempts such complete trials. each 
and the information here obtained is of incalculable benefit 

ylanters everywhere. 

ach season we travel more than thirty thousand miles to 
personally inspect our growing crops and yet never travel a 
single mile to solicit an order! We ask, however, that you 
allow our SILENT SALESMAN to have your careful at- 
tention in the quiet of your own home. 

Simply send us your address plainly written and kindly 
state where you saw this advertisement. Then by first mail 
you will receive 


The Burpee Annual for 1913 


A bright new book of 180 pages, it pictures by pen and 
yencil all that is Best in seeds, and tells the plain truth. 
While embellished with colored covers and Py painted 
from nature it is A SAFE GUIDE,—entirely free from exag- 
geration. 

Shall we send_you a copy? 

If so, Write To-day. 

A postal card will do,—and you will not be annoyed by 
any “‘follow-up’’ letters. 


Small Gardens for Small Folks 


In connection — our New Department of Seeds for the 
Children’s Garden: we publish this interesting and 
instructive Little Book. Its four chapters, with useful il- 
lustrations, tell what and how to plant and ee the 
“why and wherefore’ of successful eaconine. Parents and 
teachers will welcome this original new booklet as filling “‘a 
long-felt want.’’ So enticingly is the story told that chil- 
dren will find its roading | almost as absorbing as a fairy alg} 
This Unique Little Book.—making ‘“The Lure of the 
appeal to the hearts of children,—is sure of such an enthu- 
siastic welcome everywhere that we have published a first 
edition of more than two hundred thousand copies. 


Seeds for Children’s Gardens 
Parents and teachers as well as the children themselves 
will be vitally interested in reading pages 107, 108 and 109 of 
The Burpee Annual, telling about 
This New Departure 
Many would doubtless like to ‘‘have a sample” of just 
what we are doing; therefore, we offer a special 


Ready-Made Collection 
For 25 Cts. We, vi! mail. ane “Children’s 


each of Semple’s Branch- 
ing Asters,—Imperial Centaurea,—Fordhook Favorite 
Dianthus,—Variegated Tall Queen Nasturtiums,—Im- 
perial German Pansies,—Fordhook Phlox Drummondii, 
Burpee’s Superb Spencer Sweet Peas in U nequaled 
Mixture as grown by us in California. Burpee’s Co- 
lumbia Beet,—Burpee’s Golden Bantam Sweet Corn,— 
Burpee’s Iceberg Lettuce,—White Icicle Radish and 
Chalk’s Early Jewel Tomato, together with the book 
“Small Gardens for Small Folks.” Five of these col- 
lections (with five books) will be mailed for $1.00 and 
sent to five separate addresses, if so directed. To each 
address we will mail also a freé copy of THe Burpee 
ANNUAL FoR 1913, if requested on order. 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 


Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 
Largest Mail-Order Seed House 





EARBY 
was a 


choice 
little garden 
spot, charmingly 
reflective of It- 
aly. Adjoining 
it this sun splashed slope of 
green, punctuated here and 
there by fine old trees. 





Along one side wandered a 
walk of stepping stones entic- 
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-Greenhouse 


With a Story 


The result is a simple, dig- 
nified little house in perfect 
harmony with its environs. 

We tell you all this, think- 
ing perhaps you are one of the 
ones who want a U-Bar green- 
house but have put off send- 
ing to us because of being in 
a quandary about locating it. 

We can promptly help you 
settle that. 

If your problem is a par- 








ing you to the garden of hardy ticularly difficult one, our 
Gowers. landscape architect will give 
you the benefit of his sugges- 
tions. 

So you see by the combin- 
ing of our landscape archi- 
tect’s skill with our knowledge 
t as greenhouse designers and 
U-Bar. builders, there is no doubt 

So on the edge of the hardy about your getting both a 
garden we placed it, making a practical and attractive result. 
cellar underneath for mush- Send for our catalogue—or 
rooms. send for us—or both, 


U-BAR GREENHOUSES 
PIERSON U-BAR CO 


ONE MADISON AVE. NEW YORK. 
CANADIAN OFFICE, 10 PHILLIPS PLACE, MONTREAL 


“es 


Now where would you place 
a greenhouse? 

*Twere unforgivable to en- 
croach on all this with even so 
attractive a greenhouse as a 


























Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 


START WITH THE LARGEST STOCK that can be secured! It takes many 
years to grow many of the Trees and Shrubs that we offer. 


WE DO THE LONG WAITING—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that 
give an immediate effect. Price List Now Ready. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES °S eanttiraa: a. 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 
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ELLWANGERSS 


AMOUS 
as propaga- 
tors and growers of 
standard and unusual Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Evergreens, Flowers, Roses and Hardy 
Plants for the improvement and beautifica- 
tion of gardens and grounds. Perfect speci- 
mens only—from the Most Complete Nursery 


-Steck in America. Backed by a 73-year rep- 


utation for honest, accurate dealing. 

Write for our 78rd Annuai Catalogue 
Indjspensable for orchardists and for planning lawn, garden 
and-park:decoration. Will mail you a copy /ree on request. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY 






Mt. Hope Nurseries, Box 53, Rochester,N.Y. 














FREE BOOK 


“Plants and Plans for Beautiful Surroundings” 


This handsome book will give you invaluable help in 
your home planting whether yours is a large estate or a 
modest suburban lot. Tells “how to select and how to 
lant for quickest results and most artistic effects with 
Vagner Hardy Flowers, Roses, ees and Shrubs. Places 
the services of the Wagner Park Landscape department 
at your disposal without cost. Write today. 

WAGNER PARK NURSERIES Box 707 SIDNEY,OHIO 











Sure-Grow Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees 


Apple, peach, pear, plum, quince and cherry trees—500,000 
for sale at wholesale cee Shapely, saul branched, 
een, healthy, hare, rthern grown, and all full bear- 

160,000 of these one fine apple trees. Read Green’s 
gaarantee—trees true to nam: 


Green’s Trees ror sa: 


Make excellent shade trees for country estates. Berry 
plants, vines, roses and shrubs. All at one-half usual 
_—. We have no solicitors, but give our customers 
he saving of agents’ commissions. A reliable, well- 
known nursery of 34 years’ experience. 


i 31010) @iasiae 


This interesting 
booklet, free on re- 
F ucnt. Contains valuable 
‘advice and experiences with 
fruits and flowers that every 
grower should read. Ask for | 
a also PRE of Green’s 1913 Catalog, 


NS NURSERY CO. 
$ wall St., Rochester, N. ¥. 

















marked success. in 1 t S¢ 
tions were first made pubil yy | unnser 


‘ina, very interesting nted 





Royal Academy of Scie f ( nh 
and later experin lie 
chure published by J n 190 
licity attendant uj ntation 
sen’s paper in 1893 quick ed a 
among horticulturist parts of 
the commercial timulat 
into active growth na 


CHILDREN’S GARDENS 


HE city of Pi : een a | 
I the beneticia hildres 
dens. It is 1 few 
employ a trained ex; ipervise thi 
work. In a recent ref r. John Lesl 
dall who occupies this | es this 
of the garden w 
The garden season s in May and « 
until sou: the middle September. In 


trict the garden work has received the heart 


proval and co-operation [ I sche 
pals and teachers. P1 to ¢ pt 


the garden work ha ! pletely 
from that of the schools and the littl 


workers were not available until aft 
hours, until the cios« f t 
vacation, after which 
ing. This year, hoy 








gardens was correlated with that of as m 
lic schools, ee classes ng to the 
throughout the day, tht king it poss 


single teacher to 1 
these school gardens e gal 
object has been to instil hildren tl 
of contented happiness ie play, and 
elementary principles etable and 
gardening were so often introduced that 
gardeners should be ict h 
dens, as in fact n 
accord with the plays do 
those that need most, th f the 
are in congested sect t ts 
to children who aré 
summer vacation. 
While differences in 
of the gardens has lifferent in 
treatment, yet a gene L f wed it 
out and planting gardens 
rounded by flower n which are 
morning glories, m lloon vin 
sweet peas, cOsmos, s vers, larkspur 
scabiosa, sweet al enonette, | 
etc. The central spa l 
tion plots, kinderga 





The observation plots ted to the les 


mon vegetables and garten pl 
short row each of lettu shes 
child. 

The individual pl 12-2 
ing on the space availa mall, bi 
it is considered that t f ppli 

ach of these small gar id 
reach the many rat! 

training to the few 
are planted to beans lettuce, be 
carrots and where it . é use tl 
plot (12-24) tomat er gg pla 
cucumbers, turnips, and s el 1ash aré 
The planting is s that succe 


crops may be grow! \ has 1 


tivated a small garde lount pr 
these little plots is 


NEW FERNS 
NE of the leading t | 1 


the introduct new ferns tl 
likely to pi sirable addit 
the lists of conservator One is « 


Crested Holly Fe: t lescribed 
foliage of a rich, de ¢ o1 


leaflets deeply cut t l, g the 
graceful, light appe: t ders 
more attractive tha ry Holly ] 
The other variety is called the Glory Fe 
is an improvement of Adiantum Farleyens« 


most beautiful of tl I ferns 


much easier to gr 
stronger stems. 











Everybody’s Flower 
The Gladiolus 


it this because it will grow for 
ybody and is loved by everybody who 
ws it. I ask you to give it a trial this 
becaus. I know you will enjoy it so— 
earn to love it as I do. I have grown 
than 25,000 varieties, and from these 
[ have chosen the very best and made them 
to special collections. 


My New Catalog Will Delight You 


Ils all about these collections and con- 
s a price list of the choicest named va- 
ties. It is exquisitely illustrated in natural 
It tells just how to grow the Gladiolus. 
ll_send this little book free if you will 

f it at once. 


T call 


Arthur Cowee, Meadowvale Farms 
Berlin, N. Y. 


Box | IZ 














Roses, Plants, Seeds 
“ 

Bulbs, Vines, 
Shrubs, etc., by 
mail, postpaid. Safe 
arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 59 
years of fair dealing. 
Hundreds of carloads of 
Fruit and Ornamental 
2 Trees. 1,200 acres, 60 in 
hardyroses—none better 

grown. 47 greenhouses of Palms, Ferns, Begonias, Gerani- 
ums, etc. Immense stock of Superb Cannas, the queen of 


bedding plants. Large assortment of hardy Perennial Plants, 
which last for years. 168-page Catalog FREE. Send for it Today. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 24, Painesville, Ohio 


Write for this 


FREE BOOK 


It is authority 
on rose culture 


Surely we have a right to 
claim pre- eminence as rose 
growers: America’s fore- 
most rose propagatorishere; 
we are guided by 50 years’ 
experience; our president 
has been a judge at an In- 
ternational Rose Exhibition 
(Paris, 1911). 

Rely on this book. In it you will 
find listed and described the 360 
Best Roses for America, 85 photo- 
graphed, 11 in natural colors. 
Also, fu? information on how to select, plant, prune and 
grow. Besides, acomplete Rose Lover ’sCalendarand our lib- 
eral Free Delivery Offer. Whether you want one or hundreds 
of rose bushes, you should write for this remarkable book. 


Conard & Jones Roses 


We guarantee America’s Star Roses. Best imported 
Conard & Jones and domestic varieties for gardens, 
Me to bl arbors, beds, pergolas, trellises, etc. 
oses to Dicom. Vieororis, healthy, symmetrical bushes, 
Should any fail, grown on their own roots. and bearing 
they will be re- perfect blooms, highly perfumed. Spe- 
placed FREE cial selections for every climate, true to 
Seldom do we ™ame and species. 
have to replace. Let us have your request by 
post card and we will im- 
mediately mail you this new, 
valuable ROSE BOOK. 


Srosg The CONARD & JONES CO., 
Box 129, West Grove, Pa. 


Rose Specialisis—so years’ erperience 
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The Berry “Hobby 
Pays Its “Keep” 


When the need of change makes 
itself felt, turn your energies 
into the Berry -growing channels. 
It will cost little and the right 
berries will yield a big profit, 25 
. even on small space. z 
GET THE 1913 B ERRY DALE BOOK. It will be 
your guide to pleasure and profit. Describes Maca- 
tawa, the new hardy blackberry with the largest 
berries known, Giant Himalaya and many other 
berries. Contains valuable Berry information. 
Write today—a postal for a copy. 


A. MITTING, Berry Specialist 




























Berrydale Experiment Gardens, Beautiful Ave., Holland, Mich. 












Have earned a reputation 
for honest value and reliability 
during 110 years of suc- 
cessful business growth. 
Our 1913 catalog will have some 
special features of interest to 


all who “Farm” and “Garden.” 
A postal will bring it. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
110 years in business in New York City 
33 Barclay Street - . New York 


OSES © NEW CASTLE 


ie greatest book on the culture of roses and other 
os ‘s ever published, 170 pages, exquisitely illus- 
trated in naturalcolors, Gives lifetime experience. 
Tells everything about rose culture. Describes wor- 
derfu | Hoosier ps, hardy plants, — seeds, etc., 
world’s best for home planting—FRE) Write ' now. 


HELLER BROS. 00., Box 116, Now Castle, Ind 


Vick’s .wha Guide 
FOR 1913 IS READY 


Larger and better than ever. Several splendid new 

varieties. For years the leading authority on 

Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 

You need it before you decide what kinds to plant. 

Send for your copy today. It is free. 

JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
9 Stone Street The Flower City 































Dutch Bulbs- direct from Holland 


and finest new dahlias, described in FREE catalog 
GT. VAN WAVEREN & KRUIJFF 
American Branch House, 141 N. 18th St., Philadelphia 


GEE, Rose set 
Sturdy as Oaks. Founded 1850 


arethebest. Growing plants Seeeeees FREE, — 1 
where. Satisfaction and safe teed. 
63 ye ears’ experience back of ag wv ae sotey 5 for 











pages. pee es. in 
colors. Mailed FREE. Describes and prices seeety 1,000 
Roses and other plants; tells how togrowthem. Best flower 

and vegetable seeds. 70 class houses 

THE DINGEE @ CONARD co., Box 161, West Grove, Pa. 











Are Birds 
Welcome? 


The houses I build for song- 
sters win them—they come back 
every year and I always have 
plenty of bird guests. It took 
me several years to get these 
houses just right for the birds, 

particular little fellows. 





however,—they are 
Three of my designs won such favor that I decided to 

sell the houses to those who want bird neighbors. 

The Blue Bird House (four compartments)........ $5.00 

The Wren House (four compartments)............ 5.00 

The Purple Martin House (this is 3 stories 

high with attic; porch on all sides—26 rooms) ...12.00 

Birds protect trees by destroying insects 

Illustrated folder on request. Write to 


JOS. H. DODSON (see at ses 










is the title of our 1913 catalogue- 


practical experience. 
To give this catalogue the 
offer: 


1 


To every one who will 


In addition, all ordering 
Garden Guide and Record. 


tubles, cooking recipes, 


largest possible distribution we make the following liberal 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash 


state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses 
Ten Cents we will mail the catalogue and also send Free of Charge 


Our Famous 50-Cent ‘‘ HENDERSON’? COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, Scarlet Globe 
Radish, Henderson's Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Giant Spencer 
Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope, 
u 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON &C 


the most beautiful and complete horticultural publication 
of the day—really a book of 204 pages, | vd dog “9 plates eae over 800 photo engravings, 
— actual results without exagger: 

Gardening, either for pleasure or pro 


from this advertisement will receive a copy of our new 
This is a handbook of general garden information, planting 
enultural directions, ete., ete., 
necessary and valuable of our many publications. 
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ition. It is a mine of information of everything in 
ind embodies the sonia of over sixty-six years of 


which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as 


and in all is one of the most 


35 &37 
CORTLANDT ST. 
»>NEW YORKCITY 








a place that is unique. 


Cover Design by Leon V. Solon. 
lrontispiece by Ruth M. Hallock. 


Price $2.40. 


Address 


By-Paths in Collecting virsinis Robie 


“By-Paths in Collecting” fills, among books of its kind, 
To those 
highroad of the collector, these paths will be full of an 
interest that needs no comment. 
not yet travelled the collector’s thoroughfare, the book will 
exercise a peculiar allurement; the byways will lead back 
to the highroad—by what unguessed and thrilling ways! 


Postage 16 cents. 


Present subscribers to The House B 
sending one new yearly subscription ($3.00) and only $1.00 additional. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFU 


who already know the 


On readers who have 
Head and Tailpieces by Alfred Brennan. 
Eighty Inserts. Nearly 600 pages. 


eautiful may secure the book by 


315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 








STAR OR WONDER BLACKBERRY 


A wonder indeed! In growth, in excellence, in pro- 
ductiveness. Berries large and luscious, bears in clus 
ters like a grape for two months. A single plant has 
yielded over two bushels in a year. Head- 
quarters for St. Regis Everbearing, the 
best red Raspberry, and Caco, by far the 
choicest of all hardy Grapes. A full as- 
sortment of Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Llackberries, Grapes, Currants and Goose- 
berries; Garden Roots, Hardy Perennial 
Piants, Shrubs and Vines, Evergreen and 
Shade Trees, Roses, Hedge Plants, etc. 
Illustrated descriptive catalog, replete with 
cultural instructions, free to everybody. 
Established 1878; 200 acres; quality un 
surpassed; prices’ low. 

J. T. LOVETT, Box 166. Little Silver, N. J. 

















THE HOME SERVICE BUREAU 


helps you find the place you want 















Hill’s Evergreens Grow 


Beautify your home. Plant Hill 
Evergreens. We are evergreen spe- 
cialists, not only in growing but in 
planting artistic effects. Prices low- 
est quality conmnorys. Don't risk 
failure—Get Hill’s Free Evergreen 
Book, Write today. 
Expert advice free! 

D. Hil Nursery Co. Inc. Everg 
gpeclalists 262 Cedar Street, Santee. fi Tt 

















intelligent attention. 








| 907 Association Bldg. Chicago, III, 








A BOOK FOR FRUIT GROWERS 


Beautiful trees and perfect fruit are a source of satisfaction and profit to the 
owner, and whether you have a few trees, or several hundred, they should receive 


“The WHY and HOW of ORCHARD SUCCESS” 


is a beautiful new book full of valuable information. It will be of great help to 
you. Send for it today. Only 50 cents postpaid. 
Our big Catalogue of Spraying Machinery is FREE upon request. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP COMPANY 


203 Grand Avenue, Elmira, N. Y. 























ICE MOTORING A WINTER SPORT 


ECENTLY the sport of driving auto- 
mobiles on frozen lakes and rivers 
became quite a winter pastime. 
When certain bodies of water be- 

come solidified by the drop in temperature 
and the snow on the surface has not fallen 
too deep, motorists with fast cars can have 
considerable sport “ice-boating on wheels.” 
Certainly it is exhilarating. It may be ar- 
gued that this is not the safest form of 
outdoor sport, but if one knows 

how to control a car properly on; 
ordinary pavements he will be 
able to handle a car on the ice 
provided he is careful and has 
the car rightly equipped for this 
sort of thing. 

Of course skid chains, either 
on the two rear or on all four 
wheels, are an absolute necessity. 
In fact, it would be not only dan- 
gerous to attempt to speed with- 
out them, but it would be hard 
indeed to secure traction with | 
ordinary smooth tread tires. | 
Steel studded tires are not to be =|) 
relied upon, as these slip very 
much like skates. 

Just as in skating, one must 
make certain that the ice is suf- 
ficiently thick to stand the weight of a car, 
also that there are no bad cracks or thin 
spots, for if such were the case results 
might prove most disastrous. 

Last winter around Tarrytown, N. Y.. 
when the Hudson was frozen solid from 
bank to bank some amateur speed enthu- 
siasts held a few impromptu races merely 
for sport and not prizes. One or two pro- 
fessional racing drivers took spins simply 
for fun. They hit up an eighty- 
mile-an-hour clip at times, and 
although some of them were 
nearly frozen stiff they declared 
it was “lots of fun.” 

If you feel inclined some day 
to try this sort of thing with a 
fast car, wrap up in heavy cloth- 
ing, put on a mask or secure 
goggles and warm up the motor 
a little before starting. Then 
you shift the gears into “first 
speed,” slip in the clutch and 
start off. About the time you 
shift from low gear into second 
and then into “high” the wind 
commences to be felt more keen- 
ly, and probably before you real- 
ize it, the breeze is so strong 
that it is “taking your breath 
away.” It becomes necessary to 
cock your head sidewise or else bend the 
neck so that the chin is jammed to the chest 
to prevent the wind from rushing into the 
nostrils and mouth. As the throttle is 
pushed down still farther and the car picks 
up additional speed—gradually getting past 
the 60 mile an hour mark—the roar of the 
wind past the ears is like the sound of 
a seashell, held to the ear, only greatly 








By FRED. J WAGNER make matters dangerous. Then too, ar- 
rangements for a big race are most intricate 


and the fact that moderating weather, rain 


magnified. It is an exciting moment ind or heavy snow will interfere severely with 
Watch the speedometer’s indicato1 such a meet means that it is out of the 

up close to the 70 mile notch (if th question. 

can produce that speed) and one beg However, for impromptu races, ice work 

feel his back being flattened out agai is most exciting. Drivers with the wind in 

seat by the wind pressure and breathir their favor can make much higher speed 

comes more difficult. It is not at all st: vith a car on ice than on level roads. The 


fact that a river or lake is us- 
ually broad means that speeding 
can be done safely without dan- 
ger of collision, provided of 
course there are not too many 

skaters about. 
In addition to straight racing 
\ with each other there are numer- 
P ous “stunts” that motors can be 
put to. For instance, racing 
with ice-boats is great sport, and 
frequently a fast car can keep 
up with a swift sail-and-runner 
craft. Riding on skis behind a 
car using a tow-rope will pro- 
vide just as many thrills as leap- 
ing from one snow-topped crag 





It May Not Be the Safest Form of Outdoor Sport, But It Certainly to another in Switzerland or 


Is Exhilarating Norway. If skis are not avail- 


able, skates will furnish much 
of the same sensation, but can be used only 
with great caution on very smooth ice. 

In winter, out on Lake Michigan, near 
that automobile city—Detroit—testers for 
the factories like to frolic around on the 
frozen crust and cut fancy capers with 
their cars. They have ice-skidding down 
to a fine art and sometimes going full tilt 
they throw out the clutch and lock the rear 
wheels, which causes them to wheel around 
in a spiral of four or five cir- 
cles. Frequently one crew of 
testers will have a pick-up race 
with testers of another factory 
in the course of their daily try- 
outs and thus their work be- 
comes sport to a certain degree. 
These fellows are well protected 
against Jack Frost and the wind 
gods by furs and buckskin coats. 
Many of them wear fur hoods 
to keep their ears from freezing. 
They are so expert at handling 
their cars that they seldom put 
chains on the tires. 

This winter it is planned to 
play motor hockey on the ice. 
Several of the people who intro- 
duced the new game of motor 
polo at Madison Square Garden, 
New York, and in other cities 
race on an ice course, with racing machin the past season believe that automobile 
and drivers such as those who pilot cars hockey would be even more sensational than 
the Vanderbilt Cup race and Grand Pr polo. The new style of polo is played much 
The American Automobile Associati the same as horse polo, there being a driver 

and a mallet man on each car. Two cars 


for a car to go ten miles an hour faste1 
ice than on a macadam or asphalt roa 
Then as the end of the ice or turni 
point is reached the motor must be shut 
considerably sooner than if the car 
on a road, for applying the brakes and | 
ing the rear wheels turns the car int 
sleigh, skidding and swinging around 
circles instead of stopping immediatel 
It would be impractical to hold a regi 


Ready for the Start 


Contest Board would not sanction such 
race. Crowds would be drawn in gr are used and the game is played in a field 
number if one were advertised and it wou approximately the size of a football field. 
be impossible to have proper policing. T! The cars are stripped of mudguards and 
spectators would crowd on the course a specially reinforced. 
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For Electric 
Car Owners 


Proved by actual road tests 
by foremost electric car builders. 

The ride supreme is added 
to economy of current by means 
of Firestone design and com- 
pound. 














Firestone TIRES 


—Fit pneumatic rims, Quick Detachable 
clincher or standard Clincher. 
Practically all the comfort of a pneu- 
matic with none of the inconveniences. 
Service Stations in All Cities 
Electric oo Catalog tells the story 


Write for 
THE FI RESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
Akron, Ohio 
‘‘America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and 
im Makers."’ 


























THE 
SHOPPING GUIDE 


Combining interesting notes on things 
seen in Metropolitan Shops with a depart- 
ment for advertisers using small space and 
desiring position alongside reading matter. 
Special value for the advertiser, reliable 
information for the reader. 


For rates and particulars address Walter 
C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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The F astest Train in the U.S. Biestun 


In a novel and exciting race between Mr. Koenig, the daring but modest young 
motorist, driving his car over the frozen surface of the Hudson River at Tarry- 


town, N. Y., and the “Twentieth Century Limited,” WEED CHAINS are victors. 


“Although such great speed has never been attained before on 
ice by an automobile, and seems wonderful to the inexperi- 
encec’’, said Mr. Koenig, ‘ ‘the average motorist knows that 
Ligh speed can be made on ice and snow, the same as under 
normal conditions, if chains are used on all four wheels. 

The tire chains on the back wheels give traction and prevent 
the skidding that would be expected to be dangerous when 
driving under such conditions, and the pair of chains on the 
front wheels give steering steadiness. 

I find that I can drive my car just as steady over the smooth, 
glossy surface on the ice, as any driver can pilot his car over 
a dirt course, and without the least bit of fear.’’ 


Weed axnsxov Chains 


Insure Perfect Traction—Absolutely Prevent Skidding 


MoToR Magazine very graphically says ““The actual operating 
conditions of a motor car are practically reversed in winter. 
Your problems are entirely different. Instead of worrying 
about punctures—you must think about skidding.” 





Tire manufacturers have attempted to solve the skidding prob- 
lem by the manufacture of almost every conceivable style and design 
of tread—possibly more or less effective when new; but it is no un- 
common sight to see these so-called non-skidding tires fitted with 
WEED CHAINS when there is snow or ice on the ground, or when 
the roads are muddy and slippery. 


WEED CHAINS are universally acknowledged to be 
the only Anti-Skid device that can be absolutely 
relied upon at all times and under all road condita. 


Forget your worries about snow and ice—slippery roads and pave- 
ments. Fully equip your car with WEED CHAINS and feel secure. 


If you haven’t a set oo WEED CHAINS, or if you have a pair for the rear tires 
only, get a full equipment now. Delay is dangerous. Stop at your dealers 


today and WEED CHAIN your car to safety. 
For sale by all reputable dealers 
CHAIN TIRE GRIP Fics 28 Moore ich New York 
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AUTOMOBILE NOTES 


ADVICE ON BUYING AND SELLING A 
SECOND-HAND MACHINE 


ES, when that new car was delivered 
by the company’s demonstrator, it 
certainly was a beauty and you can 
recall vividly how the whole family 

flocked down on the sidewalk to look at it 
and with what joy they piled into it for the 
first ride. You recall how the demonstrator 
told you that the car was a little “stiff” be- 
cause it was new and that if any squeaks 
developed here or there in the body, wind- 
shield, etc., in the course of limbering up, 
that they could easily be eliminated and 
that with a few days of practice you would 
be well acquainted with the car and the way 
it handled. 

But that was perhaps three or four years 
ago and to-day the car is not as bright and 
shiny as it was then. The fenders have 
since been dented in one or two bumps; the 
paint, through continual soiling and wash- 
ing, has a dull, faded look, and while the 
motor and transmission may still be in good 
condition, certain parts have worn loose, 
springs have been strained and possibly 
there is “play” in certain bearings—in short, 
it is an old car. 

Perhaps the case may not be so extreme. 
The car may be only a few months old and 
in good condition and the owner may wish 
to get a larger machine, but in any event it 
is a “second-hand car” and hard to dispose 
of. Right at the outset it may be stated 
that if one can sell a six-months-to-a-year- 
old used car for between one-third and one- 
half of its original cost he does well. A 
good make of car from two to three years 
old is worth about one-quarter its original 


cost—at least that is what dealers generally - 


sell them for. 

However, regardless of what a used car 
will bring on the market either through 
public or private sale, the fact remains that 
disposing of a second-hand car is difficult. 
How to dispose of the old rhodel with the 
intention of purchasing a new one, is a 
problem which thousands of car owners 
face each season. Some of the writer’s ex- 
perience in this sort of thing may prove of 
interest to the motorist who faces this 
problem at present. 

A point to bear in mind when purchasing 
a second-hand car is that if one pays, say 
$700 for a machine and runs it for a year 
o~ more, there are a good many manufactur- 
ers or agents who will allow him at least 
$700—possibly more—on it when taking it 
in trade for a new one. This means that 
a great many car owners can use a car a 
couple of seasons and merely have the cost 
of its up-keep to worry about, provided 
they expect subsequently to buy another 
car. The writer bought a used car one time 
for $500 and after using it two years was 
offered $800 for it in trade—not a bad deal. 





By M. WORTH COLWELL 


To begin with, the average car ow 
desiring a new machine, usually has set 
heart on securing a certain make and m« 
of car long before he is ready to purcl 
#t. He may desire a later model of the 
make as his old car, or perhaps some oth 
which he considers better, knowing his 
car as he does. 
tain how much the maker or agent of 
car he desires will allow him for his 
car, by taking it in trade for a new machi 
Right here he may encounter difficulty 
learn that the dealer will take no used ca 
in trade for new stock. Some concet1 
such as the Simplex, Packard and otl 
leading companies now make this an 
solute rule, regardless of whether the 
car is of their own make or not. This n 
drive the prospective customer to a dea 
in a rival make who will take an old cat 
exchange, but the leading dealers prefer 


have this happen rather than clutter up theis 


quarters with old “junk” as they call it 
However, the dealer who will not « 


change a car may offer to take your old 
car on consignment, placing it in a store- 
satisfactory amount | 


room, and whatever 
can realize on it will apply toward the pu 
chase price of a new model. Sometime 


a special inducement the dealer will agree 


to take the car and place it on sale and n 
charge storage on the machine unless it 
sold. He may even agree to stand the « 


pense of advertising it for sale in the dail 
The point is that he does not 


newspapers. 
want to have to cut his prices continua 
by allowing big prices on exchanges. 
There are dealers who make liberal off 
for old machines when selling a new ot 
offering $1,000 in trade for a car whi 
they know that they cannot sell for m 
than $400 cash. This loss, however, is m 
than covered by the profit in the sale of 


new car, so that frequently an agent can 


afford to lose $400 on a used car deal, | 


cause his commission on the new car will 


be $1,000. 


Selling a car to a dealer in second-hand 
S 
machines is not a very gratifying proposi 


tion. Unless the car looks new and is 


excellent shape second-hand dealers, nowa 
They can 


days, do not want to handle it. 
not make money selling old, worn-out cat 
Frequently, they 


of a car’s original list-price. My firm | 


lief is that the best way to dispose of a cai 
to private part 
A person attempting to bu 


is by advertising it for sale “ 
—no dealers.” 
a car in this way is invariably willing 
pay more than a dealer, 


a trade. 
this way. Selling to personal friends 
often highly unsatisfactory, particularly 


XXX 


In any event he will ascer 


give about ten per cent 


either a second 
hand man or a dealer allowing so much for 
I disposed of a couple of cars it 





the buyer is not an experienced driver ; for 
if the car happens to go wrong or develop 
weaknesses, unfriendly feeling on his part 
may result and he may feel that he has been 
“stung.” 

The matter of purchasing a used car is 
one that will bear considerable thought. 
Advice on the subject is difficult to give for 
the reason that so much depends on how 
well a car has been driven and whether or 
not it has been abused. Often the matter 
of such a purchase by a person of moderate 
income resolves itself into the question as 
to whether or not he shall spend a certain 
sum for a cheap new car or use the same 
amount to buy a second-hand car of greater 
power and better make. 

One argument that will face him is that 
he can buy a new car with a guarantee that 
repairs thereon will cost him nothing for 
one year—that is, repairs made necessary 
because of defective workmanship and 
material. In purchasing a used car, he gets 
no such guarantee. 

Much depends on how much a prospec- 
tive owner expects to drive his car. If he 
is a business man and merely wants to use 
it evenings, Saturday afternoons, Sundays 
and holidays, his repair bills are bound to 
be less than those for a car which is driven 
by a chauffeur and kept in family use a 
good part of each day. For general family 
use, one ought not to expect that a car 
which has been banged around a year or 
more will give entire satisfaction. 

In the following paragraphs are a few 
hints relative to buying a second-hand car— 
hints regarding the investigating of the car 
for defects. Conversely, if one has a car 
to sell he might do well to note these points 
and if his car has defects an attempt may 
be made to remedy them, thus enabling the 
seller to command a higher price for the 
car. Of course if one is not familiar with 
cars it is a good plan to have an unbiased 
expert do the investigating, but really un- 
biased experts are hard to find. 

Roughly, some of the points worth noting 
are these. When beginning an inspection 
of the car, it is preferable to see the motor 
in cold condition—that is, not warmed up 
through recent running. 

Try the compression of each cylinder by 
slow cranking with the spark shut off, not- 
ing if the compression is uniform as it 
should be. Next look at the magneto, bat- 
tery, terminals and plugs for their general 
condition. The various parts of the mag- 
neto, save the revolving armature should 
be firm and rigid and there should be no 
“play” in the moving parts. The wire con- 
duits should have proper covering so that 

short-circuiting will not result and the plugs: 
must have no cracked porcelains. 

Next remove the spark plugs and feel 
inside the cylinders with the little finger, 
which may be able to touch the top of the 
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of the ownership, management, circ ulation, ete., of 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, published monthly at 
New York City, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912. 

NOTE.—This statement is to be made in duplicate, 
both copies to be delivered by the publisher to the 
Postmaster, who will send one copy to the Third As- 
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By-Paths in 
Collecting 


A delightful guide for both the ex- 
perienced and amateur collector in the 
quest of rare and unique china, furni- 
ture, pewter, copper, brass, samplers, 
sun-dials, etc., which have passed the 
century mark. Good reading also for 
all who wish an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the value and sentiment of “old 
things.” 
Price $2.40; Postage 16 Cents 
Present subscribers to The House Beautiful may 


secure the book by sending one new yearly sub- 
scription ($3.00) and only $1.00 additional. 


Address: 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 























The Stephenson System 
of Underground Refuse 
Disposal 
Saves the battering of your 
can and scattering of garbage from 
pounding out frozen contents. 


assaeem Underground 


Garbage and Refuse Receivers 


A fireproof and sanitary disposal of ashes and 
refuse in front of your heater. 

Our Underground Earth Closet 
means freedom from frozen cess- 
pool connections, a necessity with 
no sewers. 

Nine years on the market. It pays 
to look us up. ( 
Sold direct. Send for circular. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
‘23 Farrar St. Lynn, Mass. 

















If You Are Building, You 
Should Have This 








shows on 
oe of ac- 
tual wood 
just how your 
woodwork and floors will look when finished with 
Johnson’s Wood Dye, Prepared Wax and other finishes. 
It also gives full specifications and instructions so that any good 
painter can success fully do your work. In this portfolio the Johnson wood 
dyes are shown on oak, pine, cypress, birch, gum, chestnut, maple, etc. It 
will give you many helpful decorating suggestions. 


JOHNSON’S WOOD DYE 


is a dye in every sense of the word —it penetrates deeply — into the wood, bringing oui its 
natural beauty without raising the grain. It dries in thirty minutes and does not smudge or rub 
off. It is made in sixteen beautiful shades, as follows: 

No. 126 Light Oak No. 128 Light Mahogany No. 121 Moss Green 
No. 123 Dark Oak No. 129 Dark Mahogany No. 122 Forest Green 
No. 125 Mission Oak No.127 Extra Dark Mahogany No.172 Flemish Oak 
No. 140 Early English No. 130 Weathered Oak No. 178 Brown Flemish 
No. 110 Bog Oak No. 131 Brown Weathered No. 120 Fumed Oak 
No. 132 Green Weathered 4 


Also Get This Book Free! 


IS JUST OFF THE PRESS 


You will find it particularly useful if you are 


contemplating building, if you are interested COUPON 
in beautiful interiors, if you want to secure I am building. 
the most artistic and serviceable finishes Please send FREE 


at least expense. This book is full my <<. —— 
of valuable information to everyone ,f let, edition H.B.1. 
who is interested in this line. We 4 
will be pleased to mail you 1913 Booklet 
edition H. B. 1, upon request. 4 GE oe, a ee ee 


Please use the FREE Coupon 




















Address... ccscccsccscccscccsecesecoes 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON ss 
RACINE, WISCONSIN TTT TPCEELTLITLELI TTT . 
“THE WOOD FINISHING AUTHORITIES” 4 














For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a mil- 
lion in the past thirty-three years, and the one 
treatment which has stood the severe test of time. 
Administered by medical experts, at the Keeley 
Institutes only. For full particulars write 


eeley 
ure 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Oklahoma City, Okla., 918 N. Stiles St. Waukesha, ye 

IP a Pa., 812'N. Broad St. Winnipeg, ” Mani 

Pittsbu Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. Gautemala City, *Goxtenaie. 
Dallas, ex Puebla, el 

Salt poh, ‘City, Utah, London, 

Seattle, Wash. 


— Me. 


Neb, 
y -~ “FP N. H. 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Dwi 
Marion, Ind. 
3 Moines, Ia. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 
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ing over houses, 


and it is for these especially that Helen 
Housekeeping.” 
of enjoying life on the budget plan. 
you will see, and it is not a theory. 


The Gentle Art 
of Home-Making 


is what Robert and Elizabeth Shac! 
“The Quest of the Colonial,” 
to the readers of Harper’s Bazar. 
zine in itself with the Decoration, 
and Out-doors departments of ‘The Bazar. 
Mrs. Shackleton’s vivid articles tel! one 

how to modernize 
make them more livable and more beautiful. 


Making both ends meet in this 


business of running the house is a pretty serious matter —important to all , bu 
especially to those members of The Bazar Family who have to do the running ‘Iti is for 
just these overworked wives — and perplexed husbands also—that The Bazar is 
Louise Johnson writes “ The Gospel of the N« 

Every month. in 1913 The Bazar will give the simp workable details 
What is a budget, f 


kleton, authors of 
with others, giving 
It is like a maga- 
Furnishing, Shop 
Mr. and 
about build- 
how to 


are, 


het. 


published, 


j 


you ask? It is both old and new, 


HARPER’S BAZAR’S 
Big Year — The New 1913 





Ralph Waldo Trine 


has at last written another ‘‘In Tune with the In- 
finite,” and it is a gratification to make known its 
early publication in The Bazar. ‘Our Two Great Bug- 
bears, Fear and Worry” is the title of the first article, 
one of singular inspiration and uplift. Mr. Trine in 
the next article, ‘‘The Ideal Mental Day,’’ shows how 
to put oneself into a protective mental attitude, so as 
to enable one to throw off anxieties and burdens. 





THE cOOK BOOK 


LEFT-OVERS 

















that is, the money you will 
of this new kind of cook book—over 400 recipes 
for making left-over material appetizing and 
wholesome—will do wonders. 


House Beautiful ... . 


Harper’s Bazar ... . 
Cook Book #/Hi5 . 1. le 


Henry van Dyke will 


write for The Bazar. Thi mple announce 
ment is of more genuine interest than any 
thing that could be said i1 rge type Dr 
van Dyke is to choose his ibjects. His 
first two articles will appear in The Bazar at 
an early date. 





Your Breakfasts This Week 


save with the aid 


See How You Save: 


Send 


$3.00 
1.25 | Only 
$3.65 


1.00 


Total . . $5.25) 













HARPER & 
BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, 
New York City. 


Please have The House Beautiful 
. and Harper’s Bazar sent to me for a 
full year and a copy of The Cook Book 
of Left-Overs, for which I enclose $3.65. 


Fashions like the smart 


Sheldon drawings will continue the 
Exclusive designs from Paris and from Fi 
will be printed in every number. 
dred and twenty-three prizes in the new Prize 
Needlework Contest have aroused great in- 

terest. 
half so exciting. 


coming year. 
fth Avenue 


The six hun- 


Never was any Bazar contest 
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piston to note if there is much carbon 
within. An electric drop light and a chisel 
will assist in this. If the motor has rocker 
arms, note whether they are worn or rattle 


much on their pivots and with cam-shaft 


operated valves the shaft must not be loose 


or the cams nicked. 


The carburetor may then be looked over 
to ascertain if it leaks gasoline while stand- 
ing, also if it primes properly or does not 
flood too freely. 

Of course unless one is to some degree 

"iversant with motors or has some knowl- 
i of their construction, the superficial 

<amination will not avail him a great deal. 
But assuming that one does know some- 

hing of a car, by close scrutiny of the com- 
itator, oiler, valve-springs and other odds 
ends he can soon form an idea as to 
vhether or not the motor is about to fall 


Having examined the motor the floor 

ard should be lifted and a squint at the 
lutch and flywheel taken. If the former 
is leather-faced see how worn the leather 
If a disk or band clutch, it can 
judged when put into operation. If 
such parts can be reached with the hand 
without getting too soiled, the connections 
between crankshaft and flywheel and the 
ljacent members and trunnions should be 
tugged at to see if they reveal play or loose- 
ness. The service brake lining may be all 
burned out and the drum worn thin, or it 
nay be in good condition. 

For the present the gears and transmis- 
sion may be ignored, as standing idle they 
reveal but little, one way or the other. But 
how about the wheels and their bearings ? 
Seize each tire in turn and see if the wheel 
‘an be worked sidewise (in the direction of 
the line of the axle). If there is play in 
the front wheel the bearings probably are 
vorn. If in the rear it may be an axle worn 
at its ends where it keys into the differential 
or hub, or the bearings in the rear wheel, 
or the differential itself may be worn. 

While doing this the springs, the spring 
lips and shackle bolts should be examined. 
[f the rear springs are at all out of align- 
ment the chances are they will shortly grow 
worse and worse, and taking down and 
fitting with new bolts will be necessary. If 
one spring sags more than another it is 
possible that a leaf is cracked, although it 
may be difficult to locate without taking 
apart. By attempting to sway the body 
sidewise by throwing one’s weight against 
it a fair idea can be ‘obtained as to whether 
or not the body is “wobbly.” 

Having thus made a superficial examina- 
tion in which numerous minor details other 
than those mentioned will be noted—lost 
grease cups, loose screws, etc., the prospec- 
tive buyer is prepared to attempt to start 
the motor. The motor being cool one can 
ybtain a fair idea of how much cranking 
is required before a charge will fire, al- 
though even the best of motors are balky at. 
times and refuse to start easily. After 
permitting the motor to run for a short 
time and to become fairly warm, the car 


appears. 
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hould be tried out on the road. Before 
starting see that the radiator is filled with 
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DEXTER TABLE 


Ransack all New England and 
youwill not find better examples 
of the fine old, distinctly New 
England, furniture than the 
2 2 SB 


PLYMOUTH 
DUXBURY 
STANDISH 
BREWSTER 
WINDSOR 
BRADFORD 


2 2 and B&B 


WESTCOTT 
CHAIRS 


Straight 6 Rocking 


models made by us. 





WINDSOR 


All built as honestly as their prototypes, 
all faithful reproductions of the finest 
pl in i all offered in the 
natural wood, for you to select your finish. 


A WELL-SELECTED PIECE HERE 
AND THERE WILL ADD TO THE AT- 
TRACTIVENESS OF THE HOME, 


Get the best furniture at the least exe 
pense, we are manufacturers. Our ware- 
rooms are at all times open to the public. 





You have an unlimited stock to select 
from and the choice of any finish. 
Send for full set of over 200 illus- 
trations and color chart showing 
Leavens’ Standard Stains. 


SUUDEGRUESAGQGUORDOEGUDGOGERGOESOGUIQUHREROUCRSECHECORURGEGQELGRUORGUGHRORCIULGEECCuACHeReeetE 
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WILLIAM -LEAVENS ¢ C2 


*32 CANAL ST> 
BOSTON -* MASS 
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THE HOME SERVICE BUREAU 
helps you find the place you want 
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P nequalled fer tava, = and field fertilizing. W: 
or interestin: tan rices. 
THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO.. 24 Union Stock Yards, 


Brand Sheep Manur 
Dried and Pulverized 


4 —_———_» -~ 2 
s] One Barrel Equals Two |) 
gai Wagon Loads Barnyard Manure fy 
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Some Tea Kettle Facts 
About Burnham Boilers 


OILERS were originally made like modified 
B big iron tea kettles and developed as greater 
economy was required. 
tea kettle principle held true. 
The new Burnham Boiler Catalog explains the 
Burnham’s economy points in plain tea kettle 
language—all technical terms eliminated. Any 
body can understand it. Send for this catalog 
It gives just the facts you want. It takes up the 
boiler question in general and the why of the 
3urnham’s economies in particular. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


Irvington, New York 


But all the time the 
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Albany 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Buffalo 


Toronto, 








Never Need Attention 


In durability J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles 
are not equaled by any other form of shingle 
manufactured. They are composed of pure 
Asbestos and the best grade of Portland 
cement—two fireproof minerals. 
these shingles harden and improve with age 
instead of deteriorating as other kinds do, 
they will last as long as the building on which they are placed. 


They are fireproof, waterproof and practically wearproof, and require no attention after being laid. 
We furnish them in three colors—natural gray, Indian Red and slate. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVI 


J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles 


Last as Long 
as the Building 


And as 


Write our Nearest Branch for Descriptive Booklet 


Chicago | Detroit ! Louisville New York 
Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha 
Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis 


Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans 


Montreal, Winnipeg, 


Cevered with J-M Transite Asbestos 
Betts & Hosmer, Architects, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 


For Canada:—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED. 





Residence of C. B. Manville, Pleasantville, New York 


Shingles 


LLE Co. 


San Francisco 
Seattle 

St. Louis 
Syracuse 


Vancouver. 
1349 
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DON’T YOU WISH YOU 
HAD A GREENHOUSE 
RIGHT NOW? THEN DECIDE 
NOW TO BUILD ONE NEXT 
SUMMER—AND UNDER NO 
CIRCUMSTANCES TO FAIL TO 





OT 
One of the largest greenhouse manufacturers, J. C. Moninger Co., Chicago, says: 
“We first began using Cypress exclusively for greenhouse construction in 1885, using it previously in 
conjunction with pine. Phe greenhouses then built with Cypress are being used today by their 
owners and the wood is found perfectly preserved and free of any decay or rot.’ Figure ii out yourself, 
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WRITE TODAY for of the ‘POCKET LIBRARY, WITH 20 PAGES 


of Valuable Guidance for Amateur Greenhouse Folks. (Sent PROMPTLY and no charge.) 


“WOOD THAT WILL STAND THE GREENHOUSE TEST 


WILL STAND ANYTHING,” SO INSIST ON CYPRESS AND NO SUBSTITUTES 
When planning new improvements or repairs to old ones, just ber—“*With CYPRESS you BUILD BUT ONCE” 





















Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU. Ourentire resources are at yourservice with Reliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1206 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


ne eee a —- 
INSIST ON OCYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER’S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY 





























WOLFF 
FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS OF QUALITY 
PLUMBING GOODS 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 
PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


; 


Main Offices: Showrooms 
601-627 W. Lake St. CHICAGO 111 N. Dearborn St 
Denver, Colo. Omaha, Neb Dallas re xas 
Trenton, N. J. Minneapolis, Minn Rochester, N. Y 
' 
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water right up to the neck so that upon re- 
turning it can be noted if any of the water 
has boiled away. Most ears can detect 
whether or not a motor is firing regularly 
or missing right along. By placing the 
hand at the exhaust opening the beats or 
successive explosions can be felt and if ir- 
regular the motor is missing in one of its 
cylinders. Before starting the vehicle in 
motion, test the terminals one by one by re- 
moving them from the spark plug heads 
to ascertain if a “fat” spark is jumping. 
This is not necessary with some plugs which 
are partially glass, as the spark inside the 
cylinder can be seen. 

By opening the throttle and advancing 
and retarding the spark the action of the 
motor without load is noted, and if it ap- 
pears to be firing properly shift into first 
speed, let in the clutch and start off. 
Whether or not the gear set is loose will 
be noted in the way the gears shift, al- 
though a gear set may be all right and yet 
not shift as noiselessly or as easily as one 
would like. 

Regarding the rest little need be said. If 
one knows how to drive a car and knows 
approximately the power and speed it 
should develop he will have no difficulty 
finding out whether or not it is a good car. 

One of the first things to seek 1s a good 
stiff hill and note how the car pulls. After 
trying it on high gear return to the bot- 
tom and start up the incline from a dead 
stop, using low gear first, then shifting into 
second and noting if the car will “pick up” 
and gain speed and momentum. As to 
whether third speed can be used without 
stalling depends largely on the way the car 
is geared and also the per cent. of the grade. 
Of course a brake test will follow and upon 
satisfying one’s self that the bands bind 
yroperly, the next thing to note is whether 
the bands contracting on the rear wheel 
drums are properly equalized—that is, both 
wheels should lock simultaneously when 
the brakes are applied fiercely. 

\n examination of the smoke coming 
from the exhaust usually will reveal the 

mndition of the carburetor, that is if the 
smoke is sooty and black it shows that the 
carburetor’s mixture is too rich, or if a pop- 
ping or sputtering of the motor is heard, it 
indicates that the mixture is too thin. Any 

nocking that develops in the motor may 
‘ome from several sources, some of which 
an be easily corrected, others not. Knock- 
ing may be caused by the spark being ad- 
anced too far, by hot carbon in the cylin- 
lers which causes pre-ignition, by valves 
10t opening and closing at the right instant 
from an overheated motor. 

\fter running some distance and _ sur- 
mounting a long steep hill, remove the 
adiator cap to note if the water is boiling, 
as it should not. An even better way to 
letect whether or not the motor is running 
t its proper heat and developing maximum 


efficiency is to put a motometer on the car—_ 


in inexpensive device. This device, by 
the way, is being fitted as regular stock 
equipment to a large number of 1913 models 
ind frequently it is the means of saving a 
rood motor from great damage. 
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America’s Greatest Touring Cars are”Premir Sixes—The First of the Five 
Leading Makers to Establish the New Price Basis for the Six was the Premier 


HE public has decided that the high-class car of the imported magneto, imported annular bearings, . left hand 
future must be a Six. The Premier is one of the four drive, clean running boards, a cabinet mounted in the dash, 
makers whose six-cylinder cars has created this six- providing a tool carrying compartment, gasoline fed by 

cylinder demand. Seven years’ production of successful sixes. gravity with filling cap accessible without removing the 
The Premier six-cylinder is not only a leader in price but cushions, luxurious upholstering, Turkish cushions, con- 
in style and appointments. It is fitted with pneumatic starter, cealed hinges, and straight line bodies, finished with the 
pneumatic tire inflator, independent electric lighting system, pleasing touches which make for elegance and class, 
Premier Sixes, $2735 to $4000 
FULL TOURING CAR EQUIPMENT 
The Premier has earned its position as one of the leaders among America’s leading cars by its 


wonderful performance and successful showing in the most trying tours and contests each year 


Manufactured by PREMIER MOTOR MEG. CO., Indianapolis 


The start of the Indiana Four 
States Tour, of the Premier Six 


Premier Six laying out I’remier Six, Chairman's pace ’remier Six in the and Premier [lrairie Schooner, 

: : . 1908 Glidden Tour in making car starting from gumbo swamps of Ten l’remier Six, pilot of famous which crossed the Continent with 

Premier Six as pilot in 1907 Glidden Tonr Ransleys Lake District Detroit on Glidden .Tour nessee in Glidden Tovnr Ocean to Ocean tour in 191) the Ucean to Ocean tourists in 191) 
> ~- - - - . 
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Look first for an “engine that 
Look next for a perfect a oplice 
control of the power this eng 
Look then for a body SO comfor 
SO luxuriously appointed. that 
enjoy this power to the full. - 
all this — and you will fina 
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